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OPPOSED TO MAKING 
NATIONAL MEETING 
A SALES CONGRESS 


Traditional Convention Must 
Give Way 


Views of C. F. Criswell 








Association Growth Impossi- 
ble Under the Existing 
Plan of Operation 
He Says 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Cleveland, O., September 6.—Charles 
F. Criswell, executive secretary of the 
Cleveland Association, has taken a po- 
sition in opposition to the emphasis 
placed on Sales Congress ideas at the 
National Convention. Loeal sales con- 
gresses are all right, he said, but the 
national conventions should not be so 
highly specialized along those lines. 
He said in part: 

“More or less intimate—almost illicit 
—relations with certain aspects of the 
National Association during the past 
two months of hasty preparation has 
led me to believe that the time is fast 
approaching when the traditional an- 
nual convention must give way, from 
the standpoint of salesmanship, to the 
more practical and increasingly popular 
regional ‘congress.’ 

“In support of which the following 
Teasons are suggested: 

“First—The sales congress serves a 
far greater number of insurance men. 
The fifty-four congresses held during 
the year drew a combined attendance 
of more than 25,000—fifteen times as 
Many as ever attended a national con- 
vention. 

“Second—The sales congress draws 
out and develops the interest of the 
local men. A person is interested in 
Something he has helped to put across 
himself. Why should a committee in 
Pittsburgh, New York and Dallas sweat 
blood to work out a program which 
could be more acceptably evolved un- 
der the incentive of local interest? The 
National Association can perform a real 
service in continuing to develop its 
Semi-standardized sales congress pro- 
sams and maintain wholesome super- 
Vision and unified control. 

“Cleveland men showed remarkable 
enthusiasm in the northern Ohio sales 
Congress last February. With the as- 
sistance of only a small committee and 
4 few weeks of pleasant preparation, 
the Cleveland sales congress broke all 
attendance records up to that time— 
the crowd of over 800 was drawn en- 
tirely from the city and a. few adjacent 
Cunties. And we had some of the 
_ (Continued on page 3) 














A Record of 
Substantial Progress 


More than three-quarters of a century 
ago, in. 1845, the Mutual Benefit Life Insur- 
ance Company was organized .and estab- 
lished at Newark, New Jersey, as a purely 
mutual institution for the benefit of its 
policyholders. It has grown steadily from 
year to year through periods of prosperity; 
through periods of uncertainty; through 
years of peace and through years of war. It 
came through the trying period of the great 
war, the influenza epidemic and the disturb- 
ing financial situation of recent months with 
no change in its regular dividend scale and 
with no insecurity or loss of confidence. 
Growing steadily and gaining in public favor 


- the Mutual Benefit has built up a volume of 


considerably over $1,300,000,000 of life insur- 
ance in force, and since organization has 


paid to policyholders and beneficiaries over 
$490,000,000. 


The growth of the Mutual Benefit and the 
present standing of the Company have re- 
sulted from 76 years of continued adherence 
to the purpose of its founders, namely, to 
issue simple, straight-forward policies of life 
insurance at the lowest pessible cost consist- 
ent with absolute security and liberal treat- 
ment of policyholders. Not only has the cost 
been low, but the service to policyholders 
and beneficiaries has been great as evidenced 
by the single fact that for over twenty years 
past this Company has paid 4.7% interest on 
funds held for the protection of beneficiaries 
under income options. Send for our leaflets 
“Security” and “A Record of Substantial 


Progress.” 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 


Newark, New Jersey 


FREDERICK FRELINGHUYSEN 
President 

















FILL CLIENT’S NEEDS 
IS KEYNOTE OF THE 
CLEVELAND MEETING 


Practical Sales Demonstra- 
tions in Forefront 








Delegates From Far Points 





Women Prominent and Atten- 
tive at all Sessions—Edu- 
cational Literature 


Plentiful 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 

(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
Cleveland, September 5.—Selling 
enough life insurance for the client’s 
needs was the keynote of the thirty- 
second annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
which began a three days’ session in 
Cleveland today. It was not the larg- 
est convention that the Association has 
held, but the big room in the basement 
of the Hotel Winton was comfortably 
filed both morning and afternoon when 
Orville Thorp, of Texas, arose to de- 
liver the president’s annual message. 
Mr. Thorp has travelled from one end 
of the country to the other since he 
assumed office. In fact, there have been 
only two states which he did not visit. 
Everywhere he found such enthusiasm 
for the sales congress idea that it was 
decided that this convention should be 
devoted to considering of practical 
sales presentations and a complete dis- 
cussion of sales cases which the agent 
encounters daily in the field. 

A great number of problems had been 
drafted by E. A. Woods, and these were 
discussed by men in all parts of the 
hall. It was‘thought at first that the 
transfer of the convention from West 


Baden, Ind., at first picked as the con- 
vention place by the executive council, 
would throw cold water on the Cleve- 
land meeting, but there are enough peo- 


ple here from all parts of the country, 
including far-off California, to show 
that many people are glad to come to 
the conventions no matter where held. 
The convention quickly got under 
way, without brass band or other trim- 
mings. Seated on the platfotfm was 
Mrs. Florence Shaal, of Boston, the only 
woman vice-president. Attractively 
gowned in black and gold, she looked 
quite capable of holding her own, 
There were not so many chief execu- 
tives of life insurance companies as 
usual among the spectators, but one 
who was on hand and who was showing 
many hospitalities to the delegates was 
William H. Hunt, president of the Cleve- 
land Life. Winslow Russell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Phoenix Mutual Life, was 
an interested auditor, as was James 
Victor Barry, of the Metropolitan. A 
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group of publicity managers of the life 
insurance companies were on nand to 
watch the wheels go around. 

E. A. Woods, Charles Jerome Ed- 
wards and Colonel Henry J. Powell 
came in the famous Palm Beach suits 
which they always wear at the National 
Conventions. Whenever the program 
showed any signs of not being up to 
the minute one of this trio aided by 
Lawrence Priddy, Lawrence Woods or 
Jack Shuff were ready to step to.the 
front and talk. These speakers are 
always welcomed. 

E. A. Woods and Lawrence Woods 
can always be depended upon to say 
something new; Priddy is there with 
the punch talk; Edwards with a driv- 
ing home argument eloquently deliv- 
ered; and Shuff with.a pat and humor- 
ous interjection. 

Herman Moss was one of the Cleve- 
land general agents watching out for 
room reservations and making people 
comfortable. 

As the delegates walked down the 
stairs on their way*to the convention, 
they passed through a. double row of 
tables laden with literature and near 
literature from the insurance publish- 
ing houses containing all the newest 
ideas in the building of the house of 
protection. If a man leaves this con- 
vention uneducated, it is his own fault. 

Roy Hartman, of Des Moines, slipped 
through the sales service table phalanx 
with a copy of a motion picture maga- 
zine in one hand and the Red Book in 
the other, and so escaped accepting 
any literature. 

The no-smoking rule was put into 
effect, much to the satisfaction of the 
half hundred women present, many of 
whom were agents, and they are the 
most attentive part of the life under- 
writers’ audience. Occasionally a 
speaker, even in a life insurance con- 
vention is dull, but no matter how 
prosy, a woman agent, who is a dele- 
gate, never looks bored. She attends 
conventions to gather ideas and no one 
can prevent her from getting them, 

President Thorp’s address is printed 
elsewhere. He particularly interested 
the Convention when he described the 
amount of income in this wealthy coun- 
try of ours that is unprotected by life 
insurance. Pencils came out as he 
recited the figures. Mr. Thorp was 
closely followed in his talk, and there 
was applause when he stopped to pay 
a tribute to Charles W. Scovel, of Pitts- 
burgh, who has done fine educational 
work on the sales congress tour. 

Mr. Thorp was followed by President 
Cherles G. Taylor, Jr., of the American 
Life Convention, who delivered one of 
those graceful talks, full of dignity and 
beautifully rounded literary phrases, for 
which he is famous. 

That was the end of the formal talks 
for the time being, and Franklin W. 
Ganse was introduced to start off the 
insurance selling service discussion. 
Mr. Ganse brought with him from Bos- 
ton a tremendous gilded chain, and out- 
lined briefly the various links in this 
chain which constitute complete cov- 
erage. He is everywhere recognized as 
one of the great thinkers among the 
agency managers, a mar of vision and 
constructive methods, a first class edu- 
cator in every respect. He was fol- 
lowed by Graham C. Wells. who con- 
ducted a case talk in quick, snappy 
fashion, making the time pass quickly 


with adjournment promptly at 12:30 
o'clock. 


In his opening talk on “Selling In- 
surance Programs” F. W. Ganse, Co- 
lumbian National Life, Boston, said: 

“IT have a space in my garden at 
Framingham, Mass., about six feet wide 
by twelve feet long with a hgh old- 
fashioned stone wall back of it, which 
I have decided to use a3 a flower bed. 

“A salesman of flower seeds advises 
me to buy two packages of petunia 
seeds which will give me beautiful 
fragrant flowers, very hardy, not ap- 





FRANKLIN W. GANSE 


parently troubled by any of the pests 
which lay hold on so many other plants 
and which will bloom for weeks and 
months with: practically no attention 
whatever. 

“Another seed salesman questions me 
in detail about what flowers and shrubs 
I already have in my garden, as to the 
general surroundings of trees, fences, 
buildings, and so on, takes a block of 
paper and draws a diagram of the plot 
in question and says to me, ‘Mr. Ganse, 
I would plant at the back near the stone 
wall hollyhocks of different colors.: 


Then suppose in front of them you put. 


in a row of cosmos which will bloom 
late in the summer and early in the 
fall, and here in front of the cosmos 
suppose you have some larkspur, which 
will make a good contrast and will 
bloom throughout July and August if 
flowers are properly cut. Next I would 
suggest, say, a row of peonies which 
will bloom much earlier, and then down 
in front at the outer edge of the large 
bed I would suggest something like 
astors and nasturtiums.’ 

“All this while he has sketched out 
what he is recommending and I can 


very readily see that he has tried to_ 


sell me a little flower garden, while the 
other man only offered me some pack- 
ages of seeds. Which of these men is 
the high grade salesman and is giving 
the best service and making the larg- 
est sales? 

“To my mind this is a fair illustra- 
tion of the difference in selling a single 
policy and mapping out a general pro- 
gram which considers all the circum- 
stances of the individual and his fam- 
ily and his business, together with what- 
ever assets, liabilities and life insur- 
ance he already has and maps out a 
real insurance estate. 


“It is a true assumption that most 
men need a good deal more life insur- 
ance than, they are now carrying and 
that the agent who sells them a single 
policy of almost any approved form is 
rendering a service to them and to their 
family. 


Rockefeller Foundation’s Agreement 


'“The agent who goes a step farther 
and offers what we call an ‘Insurance 
Program’ has very frequently, accord- 
ing to my limited observation, merely 
introduced a number of policies per- 
haps maturing at different ages for the 
simple purpose of bringing in more pro- 
tection and ultimately perhaps more 
money in old age, but without making 
real diagnosis of the whole situation 
and basing his prescription upon such 
a study of all the facts and conditions. 
I wish, therefore, to make the point 
very strongly that in adapting our life 
insurance service not primarily to our 
desire in the commission line but to 
the various needs of the particular case 
the agent must give careful study to 
all facts which will disclose the real 
needs of his client. 

“There are as many reasons for tak- 
ing out life insurance as there are needs 
for money in the family and in the busi- 
ness, When we approach a prospect 
from the viewpoint of his needs in our 
line we are very often met with the 
blunt statement, ‘I have now all the 
life insurance I need.’ I have had some 
little success in answering that state- 
ment by saying that I understand the 
Rockefeller Foundation is adding a new 
line to their benefactions by agreeing 
to pay premiums on all the life insur- 
ance that any business man earning 
less than $25,000 a year can show them 
he really needs for the protection of 
his family and his business. Of course 
that is meant to be a wild exaggeration 
but if followed by the question, ‘If that 
were true don’t you think you could 
show them that you need conviderably 
more of life insurance than you now 
have?’ It may lead to an honest dis- 
cussion of the facts in the case, with 
the assumption of course that it is by 
no means certain that one can pay pre- 
miums immediately upon all the insur- 
ance which is really needed.” 

Needs of Average Business or Profes- 
sional Man 


Mr. Ganse then discussed the needs 
of the average business or professional 
man, under ten headings which he 
claimed covered almost all cases and 
were adequate in his experience to se- 
cure a complete diagnosis. These he 
calls ten links in the chain of life insur- 
ance protection. A brief outline of 
these different links is as follows: 

1. Squaring up with the world by 
paying debts, taxes, expenses of last 
illness, etc., and ready money to take 
care of the family for a few months. 

2. Bridging the period from the death 
of the father to the time when the 
youngest child shall have graduated 
from high school; that is putting the 
next generation on its feet to the ex- 
tent at least of the high school educa- 
tion. This is accomplished in addition 
to any other income, by monthly income 
life insurance sufficient to cover the 
additional expense of maintaining the 
children during the time indicated. 

3. Keeping a roof over the family’s 
head either by paying off the mortgage 
on the present home, providing for rent 


$$$ 


for a modest apartment, or Providing 
lump sum to buy an appropriate ho 
in the country or in some Small to 
where it can easily’ be obtaineg f 
very few thousand dollars. 
4. Monthly, or other safe 


OF a 


F DeTiodicg 
income for the wife for her entire Jit, 
to cover the bare necessitics of lite 
after a home to live in has been made 
certain. Whether life insurance should 
be extended to cover comforts ang lu. 


uries may be a question, bu: that jt 
should absolutely cover bare 


ties, “unless there are other assel 
scarcely be disputed. This may iad 
only $25 or $50 per month, or barely 
enough to keep the widow out of the 


poor-house. 

5. The ultimate use of all insurance 
funds in the old age of the insured to 
the maintenance of himself and his 
wife if living, The adaptation to oq 
age income of insurance taken for yar. 
ous intermediate needs gives the agent 
one of the finest opportunities to rende 
good service and good business that we 
have. 

6. Business insurance, which May 
easily be the most important item ip 
the whole list. 

7. Providing for a certain measure of 
comfort for the wife and perhaps the 
daughters and other dependents atter 
the mere necessities of existence hare 
been covered in other ways. Here isa 
fertile field for the agent with imagina 
tion who understands the habits of the 
family in question and can point out 
what a small lump sum or monthly ip 
come could accomplish in the way of 
continuing comforts which the family 
have long been accustomed to. 

8. College education. There are m 
questionably multitudes of fathers who 
will give their children, and especially 
their sons, a college education if they 
live, and who will readily provide from 
$3,000 to $5,000 for the same purpose 
through life insurance if the matter is 
presented to them. 

9. Bequests. This is a great future 
field for us as persons of large means 
are beginning to realize that all be 
quests, and particularly those of moé- 
erate amount, had far better be left 
through life insurance policies payable 
promptly and without administration 
expense Or taxation. 

10. Inheritance taxes in all cases 
where the estate will be of large or 
even moderate size. 

The Important Thing to Sell 

The important thing is to sell the 
idea of an insurance estate, which 
means the consideration of all these 
cases of his affairs together with his 
present life insurance, his other assets 
and his debts, if any. No agent should 
attempt to do this unless he has worked 
out a whole field carefully in his ow 
mind and has enough preliminary 
knowledge to justify him in the belief 
that the particular client comes within 
the class which needs this sort of serv 
ice; just as I believe we are doing hay 
hazard work when we simply try to sell 
a single policy, though there is danger 
of error in centering upon the meeting 
of the client’s needs before adequate 
thought has been put into the considera 
tion of what these needs really are it 
detail. This requires care and ability 
and an earnest spirit of service but it 
is as far in advance of our older hap 
hazard methods as the man who 
me a flower garden is ahead of the sale& 
man who tries to sell me a package & 
a pound of seeds. 

When you have gone over the range 
of the real needs of the particular aa 
and have offset them properly am 
you would in your own case Wi oa 
assets and life insurance already 
quired, you will have no difficulty 
making your client perceive his 
for several more steps in the i 
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rogram. The only question will be 
when he can take these steps; that is, 
when he can afford to pay the addi- 
tional premiums. 

We have been hearing a good deal 
jately about the importance of looking 
after personality rather than machin- 
Many of the ills of the present 
jay are due to an industrial develop- 
ment which has centered upon mechan- 
jcal and electrical and material effi- 
ciency, but we seem to be swinging into 
n age when the mechanical, mining, 
civil and electrical engineer will be con- 
sidered less important than the engi- 
neer of human or personal relations. 
| do not believe in an agont calling him- 
self a “life insurance engineer” just be- 
cause he can draw curves and produce 
formidable looking blueprints. 

But the fact remains that the great 
unit of organized personality is the fam- 
ily and everything depends upon its 
integrity and development. I therefore 
jead for our lifting ourselves from 
the occupation of haphazard life insur- 
ance agents into the profession of 
engineers of family protection, with all 
the study, service and financial success 
which will be sure to accompany this 
higher conception of our duty to our 
generation through the great and flex- 
ible instrument of life insurance. 


ery. 





GRAHAM C. WELLS TALK 
The very definite thing which I hope 
will grow out of this discussion is a 
Diagnosis Chart for insurance sales- 
men to use in determining the maxi- 
mum service that life insurance can 
render to any prospective insurer. 


I have asked perhaps thirty men over 
the country to try their hands at the 
preparation of such a chart to show 
which items under various heads apply 
to the needs of the prospect in view. 
Also, whether those which do apply are 
of major or minor importance. The 
thought is that a comprehensive, stand- 
ardized form can be developed from the 
suggestions of these men. The general 
heads covering possible needs might be 
Maximum Service For Wife; for chil- 
dren; for self; for estate; for other 
dependents, relatives, etc.; for benevo- 
lences and charities; for business in- 
surance; for credit insurance; for third 
party insurance. 


Each of these topics is sub-divided. 
For example under Wife might come 
such suggestions as: 1. Need of im- 
mediate cash for period before estate 
is settled, and before invested funds 
would begin to yield an income. 


2. Roof imsurance cash to secure 
an adequate permanent home clear of 
encumbrance. 

3. Income sufficient to meet monthly 
bills and living expenses, including 
taxes on home, fire insurance, etc. 

4. Velvet fund. An amount over and 
above that required for necessities to 
give provision for car, travel, vacations, 
amusements, pin money, etc. 

5. Assurance of adequate income if 
both wife and husband live beyond his 
income producing period. 

6. This might be a suggestion of the 
circumstances under which it might be 
wise to insure the life of the wife 
herself. 








“Insure The Wives Of America”--Woods-- 


“Wife Insured At Husband’s Request” 





Many Leads Disclosed in the Discussion of “Service to Policyhold- 


ers”’—Duty of Man Not Fulfilled When He Insures Himself is 


Point Brought Out By the Speakers—Insurance Prevents Dis- 


tressing Circumstances Often Obtaining After Death of Family 


Head. 


Cleveland, September 5.—Insure the 
wives of America. That is the advice 
to agents everywhere of Edward A. 
Woods, of Pittsburgh, who talked today 
om service to policyholders, disclosing 
Many new leads. 


His idea was later taken up by Law- 
rence Priddy, of the New York Life, 
who told of insuring the wife of the 
vice-president of a great corporation. 
Priddy went to see this official, who 
told him that he wanted his wife in- 
sured. “Why?” asked Priddy. “Be- 
cause I give her an income of $17,000 
annually, every cent of which she 
spends. I am sure that if she took out 
4 policy the premium on which she 
knew would have to be paid every year, 


it would force her to save some of her 
income,” , 


In describing his life insurance pol- 
icyholders service campaign Mr. Woods 
said that if the average man insures, 
making his wife and family the bene- 
ficiary, he thinks he has done his duty 
and has exhausted the possibilities of 
life insurance. 

But life is full of little annoying sit- 
uations where people have lost money, 
but if there had been insurance they 
Would have been in pocket. 

He described some of his own ex- 
beriences with chauffeurs and others 


E. A. WOODS 


who had died without insurance, mak- 
ing it necessary for yaw or relatives 





or employers to chip in and help pay 
funeral and other expenses, 

His advice was that every one should 
surround himself with insured people. 
He cited the case of a partner faced 
by an impecunious widow, a situation 
which is always disagreeable. 


He felt that there are many people 
who could be approached by an agent 
who could solicit insurance inquiring 
of somebody else whose death would 
be followed by a chain of unfortunate 
circumstances. Here is a fine oppor- 
tunity for life men to serve. 








Earl G. Manning, Boston Budget 
Specialist, Propounds His Belief 





Tells Agents That They Must Put Their Own House in Order Before 
They Set Out to Put Others to Rights—Goes Into Homes and 
Shows Families How to Get on Budget Basis. 


Earl G. Manning, supervisor of the 
Provident Life & Trust, at Boston, was 
on the program to open the discussion 


of “Insurance Service; Its Importance 
and Its Aid in Selling.” 

Mr. Manning is a firm believer in the 
budget system; the necessity of every- 
body making a budget. and living up 
to it. Some of his selling talk follows: 

The other day an agent of another 
company drifted into my office and said 
he was interested in The Manning 
Home Budget, and he wanted to know 
how I used it. I asked him if he kept 
a cash account himself and he said 
that he didn’t. I said: 

“How much business do you write?” 
He answered that he wrote about $175,- 
000. I asked: “How long have you 
been in the business?” He said: “Sev- 
en years.” I said: “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself.” He wanted to 
know how I figured that and I an- 
swered: “In the first place if you 
haven’t kept a record of how much 
money you save and how much you re- 
ceive, you don’t know how to start to 
put your own house in order and if you 
are really interested in this man or you 
want other people to save money 
through life insurance so that their es- 
tates can be conserved for themselves 
and their families how are you going to 
do it unless you have been through it 
yourself? Everything that you tell a 
man will sound hollow because there 
is not a true ring to it.” 

I have found one of the greatest 
helps to my own canvass is the use of 
the budget that I have gotten up by 
showing a man how he ought to dis- 
tribute his income and particularly how 
much he ought to save. 

Secondly, life underwriters should be 


impressed with the fact that if they 
don’t keep a personal budget they ought 
to because I believe if every general 
agent was consulted regarding his ag- 
ents he would find that the agent* who 
has a debit balance is the chap who 
doesn’t know where his money goes. 
Goes Into Home and Explains 

The way I use the Manning Home 
Budget is to give it to a fellow who says 
he really can’t afford life insurance and 
in a great many instances I go home 
with him, sit down with his wife and 
himself and lay out the plan for them 
on their income telling them how they 
ought to distribute the various items 
in conformity with the living circum- 
stances in which they are situated. 

I then keep a record of the book as 
it is given away and I tab them ahead 
six months. At the end of that time 
I go around and say something like 
this to him: “How are you coming out 
on your budget, Bill?” 

In a great many instances he says: 
“Well, I think I can see my way clear 
of saving $100 to $150 more than I used 
to because I find that I am putting a 
little too much money in clothes and 
spending a little too much for amuse- 
ments.” 

I then say: “Isn’t it perfectly reason- 
able if you have $100 that you can 
save in the next six months in return 


for the service that I gave you in get- 
ting you to a position where you could 
do this that you should be willing to 
Zive me $75 or $100 of it for $3,000 or 
$4,000 life insurance?” 

The answer is always, “Sure.” 

In this way, by giving these things 
away judiciously I have an automatic 
prospect producer and I find that it 
creates an immeasurable amount of 
good will as well as future sales, 








OPPOSED TO MAKING THE NATIONAL 
MEETING A SALES CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


same speakers who are starring in the 
present convention. 

“I believe an attendance of at least 
1,000 can be secured at a sales congress 
any time, provided strong speakers are 
secured and the program properly ad- 
vertised. ‘Under enthusiastic leader- 
ship, ‘Home talent’ always draws a big 
crowd. 


“Third—The modern tendency is 


toward shorter meetings. A one day 
intensive program is long enough to 
cover several important sales points. 


If increasing popularity justifies it, 
there is no reason why the sales con- 
gress cannot extend into a second day, 
if desired. A short snappy local con- 
vention, held twice a year, will reach 
hundreds more than an annual gather- 
ing on the opposite side of the con- 
tinent, 

“Fourth—Many insurance men think 
that the sessions of the National Con- 
vention are open only to accredited 
delegates; they feel a certain hesita- 
tion in flocking wholesale into a private 
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meeting. Also, there is a natural per- 
versity in disliking the grindings of 
parliamentary procedures and commit- 
tee reports. Criticism has been made 
that the convention doors are practical- 
ly wide open, that members who pay 
dues in local associations enjoy little 
advantage in this respect over non- 
members. 

‘Fifth—The advantage, from the 
standpoint of public interest and good 
will, of meeting as a body about to 
formulate practices and foster policies 
of National publicity value. Although 
representing billions of outstanding in- 
surance, a National meeting of life in- 
surance men can attract only agate 
comment outside the local papers. The 
reason is, there is little ‘reader inter- 
est’ in just another meeting of sales- 
men discussing ways and means of in- 
creasing production and _ extending 
service; there is little actual business 
transacted, little discussion that touch- 
es the experience and tastes of the av- 
erage reader. The reduction of a cent 
a quart in milk interests every reader 
in the State. 

‘I have discussed with President 
Thorp the benefit which might come 
from a complete change in the set up 
of the annual conventions. Briefly, 

“Restrict attendance at the conven- 
tion to a limited number of accredited 
delegates, say two from each associa- 
tion, or prorated proportionate to each 
local association’s membership. No 
guests, except home office officials, com- 
missioners of insurance and prominent 
persons in financial and executive cir- 
cles. 

“This would result in an actual at- 
tendance of from three to four hundred. 
Then discuss legislative, administrative 
and field practices and problems only, 
and let the regional sales congress back 
in each State provide better sales in- 


struction and spiritual ‘pep’ than the 
National meet can ever hope to accom- 
plish. 

“The greatest obstacle that is met in 
endeavoring to increase local member- 
ship is the criticism that little effort is 
being made, or at least accomplished, 
toward satisfactorily working out such 
problems as ‘twisting’ especially by itin- 
erant brokers, part timers, agents 
qualification laws, insurance advertis- 
ing and other matters of the greatest 
interest to every underwriter. 

“If the National Convention met as a 
body of hand-picked delegates repre- 
sentative of practically every life com- 
pany in the country and spent a few 
days in analyzing some of the problems 
which strike at the very heart of the 
average rate book man’s contentment 
and success, the National Association 
would have a waiting list instead of 
about one member out of every ten 
persons who are earning their liveli- 
hood in the ‘greatest business in the 
world.’ 

“It is said that industrial men are 
lapsing their association memberships 
in large numbers throughout the coun- 
try. Many of the 700 industrial men 
in Cleveland have asked me why noth- 
ing much is being done to eliminate 
the hundreds of part-time men in the 


city. Their companies can furnish 
these industrial agents with expert 
sales help; they logically expect the 


National Association, a great intercom- 
pany organization, to accomplish other 
improvements. 

“The annual conventions of the Na- 
tional Association can not hope to at- 
tract much larger crowds, to enjoy 
more lavish entertainment, to occupy 
more time or to secure abler men in 
the discussion of more interesting sub- 
jects. The top has been reached un- 
der the existing plan of operation.” 








“Case Presentation” Brings Out The 
Best Arguments In Salesman’s Kit 





Starting Off the Answers Contained An Air of Genuine Seriousness— 


Later on Some Replies in Lighter Vein Drew the Fire of J. K. - 


Voshell, Who Made a Speech, After Which the Delegates Went 


Right on as Before. 


Cleveland, September 5.—There were 
many interesting phases in the discus- 
sion this afternoon of cases which E. 
A, Woods had prepared for general dis- 
cussion. These are problems which 
the agent runs across on his travels. 
The cases were taken up by number, 
and at first were discussed with genu- 
ine seriousness, but some of the prob- 
lems contained ideas which the dele- 
gates regarded as humorous and a few 
of the replies raised laughs. 

This disturbed J. K. Voshell, of Balti- 
more, who called the jovial to account, 
and insisted that the convention get 
down to business and discuss all the 
questions with sober faces and without 


wandering from the subject. The dele- 


gates listened to the stern-faced Mr. 
Voshell *politely, and then went right 
on acting as they had done before, giv- 
ing serious attention to some and kid- 
ding others. 

To illustrate: 

Grocer, age 28; wife, a5; has two chil- 
dren, boy, 5; girl 3. 

Has about $3,000 capital invested in 
his business, - 





Has been making about $4,500 a year 
from his business; owes about $2,000 to 
the bank, and has a $3,500 home, mort- 
gaged for $1,500. 

One of the agents wanted to know 
how he made $4,500 a year on $3,000 
capital. 

s ¢ 8 

Mr. Conrad, age 42, is in the gro- 
cery business. He has a wife aged 40 
and a daughter aged 17. 

He does a good business, but doesn’t 
know just where he does stand financial- 
ly, and doesn’t know whether he is better 
off this year than he was last. 
he is making money but doesn’t know 
what he is worth. 

His wife is a good dresser. They have 
a piano and a victrola in the house and 
they own a Dodge car. They say they 
can’t save and cannot afford to buy. life 
insurance. How can you help them? 

One delegate shouted: “The first 
thing they would have to do would be 
to sell the piano, victrola and car.” 

ss 8 

Mr. Burke, age 42, manager of a 
local automobile agency carries $15,000 of 
ten year term insurance, ich is now 
over six years old. This insurance is in 
addition to $10,000 on the O. L. plan car- 
ried in favor of his wife. The ‘erm pol- 
icy was taken out to cover a $4,500 mort- 


Believes. 


gage on his home and a loan in his busi- 
ness. The mortgage has been paid off, 
but his business is in debt about $7,000 
to a local bank. 

What insurance service does this pic- 
ture present? 

Would you suggest any additional in- 
surance? 

The discussion of this brought up the 
question of the insurance abstractor, 
the man who examines the insured’s 
policies and recommends something 
else. Several of the delegates de- 
nounced abstractors of all kinds, and 
called them twisters. 

Along this line Charlies Jerome Ed- 
wards said: “Any life insurance in a 
good company is good life insurance to 
carry. One of the greatest curses in 
our business has been the so-called ex- 
pert demonstrator who says: ‘You are 
all wrong in carrying the kind of insur- 
ance you do. Carry some other kind.’ 
it is not always obvious why men take 
out certain kinds of policies. They 
may be carrying out a definite insur- 
ance plan.” 

Constructive answers to some of the 
problems follow: 


John C. McCullum, aged 34, is one of 
my policyholders. He carries $5,000 on 
the 20 A. P. plan and $5,000 on the 20- 
Year Endowment plan, 6 and 9 years old 
respectively. He carries about $3,000 oth- 
er insurance which is about 10 years old. 

He is a shoe salesman earning about 
$4,000 per annum, has a wife aged 33 
and two children aged 2 and 5 respective- 


ly. 

Mr. McCullum borrowed $300 on the 20 
A. P. policy and $250 on the 20-Year En- 
dowment policy two years ago. Since 
that time he has only paid the interest 
on the loans and new premiums as they 
fell due. 

What service could you render him? 


Would you suggest any new insurance? 


ener 

There were several suggestions yy, 
fered to meet the above case. y 
agents thought he was incorrectly jp, 
sured. The policies should be adjusty 
either by terms or ordinary life so thy 
loans and new premiums can be taker 
care of. It was the general opinio, 
that his present program could be built 
upon in some way. 


John Jones is trying to negotiate a logy 
of $4,000, He is developing a new idpg. 
just out of college and no collateral ¢;. 
cept a $5,000 insurance policy. 

He has a wealthy friend who will bach 
him but as Mr. Jones is rather frail jy 
is afraid he may not live to repay him, 

What would you suggest? 


The solution suggested for this prob. 
lem was that he buy a sub-standay 
policy. 

The father of a young man of 18, wh 
has some free income .of his own wishes 
to teach him habits of systematic thyij; 
The father is President of a large Sq. 
ings Bank and connected with many pros. 
perous financial enterprises. What vari. 
ous institutions can the father use? 

The best suggestion given for th 
above was that he take out endowment 
policies maturing in rotating years be. 
ginning when about sixty years of age, 


James Watson, aged 26, is a young en. 
gineer engaged in the electrical industry 
at a salary of $2,800. He carries $5, 
on the 20 A. P. plan in any company, tab- 
en out four years ago payable to his moth- 
er, He carries no other insurance. He 
was recently married (wife's age 2), 
He has saved a moderate amount and is 
now buying furniture. He rents his hom 
at the present time. 

What insurance service does he need! 
Would you suggest any new insurance? 


It was suggested that this young man 
have the beneficiaries changed. 








Methods Of Approach And Entering 
Wedges Presented By Charles Rockwell 





Getting in May 


Be Accomplished Through Three Channels— 


OBJECTS—STATEMENTS—or—ACTIONS—Pertinent Exan- 
ples Given to the Convention Delegates By the Speaker—Wite 
Range of Possibilities to Choose From. 


Cleveland, September 6.—Charles H. 
Rockwell, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and formerly with the E. 
A. Woods Agency Inc. of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society at Pittsburgh, 
discussed methods of approach at the 
Convention today. He said in part: 

Entering wedges may be either OB- 
JECTS, STATEMENTS or ACTIONS. 
He then proceeded to give 2xamples. 
The examples of OBJECTS follow: 

1—News items from current papers 
on matters of personal or general in- 
terest. 

2.—Advertisements, as of a bank or 
trust company, concerning investments 


‘and estates. 


3.—A_ picture of some patron of life 
insurance in connection with some 
event. 

4—Charts of Federal and State in- 
heritance taxes. 

5.—Marked sentences or paragraphs 
in booklets. 

6.—Novel or attractive advertising 
devices. 

7.—Blueprints or written proposals 
for some third person. 

8.—Pictures ‘relating to home, wife or 
mother. 

9.—Statistics on success, longevity, 
welfare or savings. 

Examples of STATEMENTS follow: 
1—What arrangements have you 
made about buying out your partner? 
2—Do you know what the minimum 
value of a human life is today in com- 
parison to what it was ten years ago 
today? 

3.—What one thing do you most want 
your son to have? Have you provided 
for it no matter what should happen 
to you? 

4—Have you ever stopped to con- 
sider that, while the mortality among 





people is high, the mortality among in 
vestments is higher? 

5.—Would not your enterprises suf- 
fer if you should be unable to compléte 
their development? Let me show you 
how their success can be guaranteed. 

6.—Wouldn’t this be a_ wonderful 
ccuntry to live in if every man left 
sufficient to provide for his wife and to 
educate his children? 

7.—If your banker should offer to set 
aside $10,000 for the use of your family 
in case anything should happen to you, 
on condition that you pay 3 per cell 
interest on the principal for twenly 
years, would you be interested? 

8.—If you were going away on a bus: 
ness trip for a period of six months, 
what provision would you make to keep 
up the family expenses? You will be 
interested in a plan for continuing this 
provision indefinitely if anything should 
happen to you. May I show you tle 
plan? 


Examples of ACTION follow: 


1—Some unusual use of a familiar 
object. (a) Deposit slip of his bank 
(or a local bank) filled out with his 
wife’s name (to visualize her gett 
the money). (b) Checks on local banks 
used in different ways—signed or wu 
signed—lump sum or in income series. 

2—Diagrams and charts made ™ 
prospect’s presence. (a) To illustrate 
“The Hill of Life.” (b) To calculate 
a minimum income needed or assure 
(c) Illustrating the insurance of 4 %* 
ings progress. ) 

3.—Budget charts and records. (@) 
Illustrating the system of planned & 
penditures. (b) A proper standard for 
a given income. 

4—Drawing a will or abstracting 
present insurance. 
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John A. Stevenson, of Equitable Life, “Stars” 


In the Meeting Objection Discussion 





The Obstruction Removing Gentleman From New York Got Over 
Some New Ones, And They Were Good Ones Too—Best Way to 
Answer Most Objections is to Pass Them Up By Telling a Funny 


Story, Says the Doctor. 


Cleveland, September 6.—John A. 
Stevenson, vice-president of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society, starred 
today in the Meeting Objections dis- 
cussion. He told some new ones, not 
in his book. The best was of the man 
who said he would have to consult his 
wife. “All right,” answers the agent. 
“Go on and do so, and if she agrees, 
take out $10,000 insurance, but if she 
objects, why, take out $20,000, because 
she is a poor business woman.” 

BE. A. Woods, Pittsburgh, told a sim- 
ilar one of a wife objecting. If that is 


the case, the agent answers, why, buy 
the insurance and make it payable to 
a trust company so that if you die your 
estate will be administered correctly. 

Dr. Stevenson told the delegates that 
a sale is not a scrap, and agents should 
pass up most objections, either ignor- 
ing them or answering by telling a 
funny story. He said that if the agent 
regarded the objection as something to 
argue about he might win the argument, 
but even if he licked the prospect the 
latter could always refuse to take out 
the insurance. 








Pre-Selection Of Successful Salesmen 
Is Rapidly Becoming A Reality 





In the Selection and Training of Salesmen of Life Insurance, Out- 
standing Facts Reveal Potential Values in Humans to Be Fostered 
and Shunned—Day of the Scoffer is Passing, Says Winslow 
Russell, Heading Discussion of Subject. 


Cleveland, September 7.—Always an 
interesting speaker on any insurance 
meeting program, and particularly in- 
teresting when the program is a sales- 
men’s program, where matters having 
to do with the selection and training 
of agents are concerned, Winslow Rus- 
sell, vice-president and agency manager 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life. was at 
his best this morning when discussing 
before the convention the “Selection 
and Training of Salesmen of Life In- 
surance.” Getting quickly into the 
heart of his subject, Mr. Russell said: 

A mother and father with three chil- 
dren are riding in a new automobile. 
Their journey is a long one. The 
father, an enthusiastic motorist, travels 
fast—forty, fifty, sixty miles an hour. 
The lives of that mother and those 
children are in his hands. Yes—but 
only in part. The real responsibility 
rests at several other points. Steel, 
gasoline, rubber and electricity play 
an important part in the safety program 
of that trip. What did it cost in time 
and money to provide for the comfort 
of ‘that family upon that particular 
trip, before an atom of any of the parts 
of that machine came into being? 
Every kind of research was necessary 
to test the rubber and steel and gas 
and electricity. No capitalist would in- 
vest his money in any of the enter- 
prises which brought that car into be- 
ing and made that vacation trip safe 
and possible—unless he knew the sal- 
able qualities of the component parts 
of that car had stood every test. 

The father of that family may take 
another journey—indeed he must! The 
Safety of that family when he takes 
that journey is far more necessary than 
when he drove to the lake upon that 
vacation. What about the responsi- 
bility of the man or men who provide 
for the safety of that long trip? The 
education of those three children, the 
tomforts of the home, the safe-guarding 
of their welfare in a score of ways? 
be. gentlemen—you may say that life 
isurance hag always been sold, and 
that the methods by which it has been 


disposed of need no material change. 
The excessive cost of placing it, the 
wastage in its surrender and lapsation, 
and far in excess of those elements, 
the fearful costs represented in the 
wastage in the selling field have suffi- 
cient suggestion to nullify any positive 
argument in favor of a continuance of 
past sales methods in our business. 

Any real study of the buyer of life 
insurance will show that he knows but 
little of fundamental benefits which it 
provides, and far less of the wonderful 
part it plays in our whole national 
structure. Present the real facts 
through a skilled body of salesmen, 
and his resistance will be greatly mini- 
mized. Ask any group of insurance 
salesmen to keep an accurate account 
of the time required per interview— 
first to sell the idea of life insurance 
and then the particular company repre- 
sented, and he will tell you that the 
major portion of all his effort has to be 
given to those two negative phases of 
his work. 

While hundreds of salesmen have 
been working hard to overcome. this 
resistance of the buyer, thousands of 
men have been daily creating negative 
suggestions in his mind, because in the 
first instance they never were equipped 
to present the claims of true protec- 
tion to the buyer; and second, without 
initial equipment they were sent out 
with a rate book—and unintentionally 
unsold the idea. They thus made it 
increasingly difficult for the man who 
had the fundamental equipment and 
had improved his selling ability by a 
reasonable degree of preliminary train- 
ing. 

Fortunately the day is fast passing 
when poorly selected and untrained 
salesmen may undo the work of the 
real salesman. We are beginning to 
realize that the human machine can be 
studied and qualities found by which a 
selection may be made that will stand 
the test even as has been done with 
the material things, rubber and steel 
and gas and electri¢ity. When selection 
is advanced to a science, then educa- 








WINSLOW RUSSELL 





tion will complete the work. Today 
we are passing through that critical 
period of experimentation, with critics 
tar outnumbering those who would ex- 
periment, and it is indeed gratifying 
to find a convention giving an entire 
session to these two important phases 
of our business. There were those who 
fifty years ago would have scoffed at the 
idea that a rate could be fixed to in- 
sure lives, and that, with great ac- 
curacy, a combination of factors could 
make it safe to assume billions of dol- 
lars in risks, each risk to be governed 
in part by height and weight and blood 
pressure and family history. 

There are now Many—very many—- 
who will scoff for years to come at 
the possibility of an accumulation of 
factors to pre-select human successes 
and failures as salesmen. To suggest 
to them the possibility of combining 
these factors into a human rating book 
that could be used to help select as 
great a percentage of good risks as 
salesmen, as the actuary and medical 
director can select as insurance risks, 
would indeed lead the scoffer to con- 
sider the man seriously unbalanced 
who would dare even to suggest such 
a possibility. Yet we are at the very 
threshold of such an accomplishment. 

Just as mistakes occur in every new 
project, we shall continue to make them 
in selection. We surely can make no 
greater number than past methods have 
led us into making. 

Is it worth while? 
have the answer. 

To institute a system of training 
without a pre-selection of those who 
will be most benefited by the training, 
will be wasteful and endanger not only 
the success of experimental selection, 
but set the training era back for years. 
The two are inseparable. The broadest 
kind of interchange of experience is 
necessary. 

We shall show a few charts here to- 
day. They are crude. So were the 
first charts that plotted the heavens 
and even the earth and sea, but they 
were a basis for further study and re- 
sults’ now speak for themselves. To 
say that a man of a certain height or 
weight can succeed more readily in 
selling life insurance than a man of 
different measurements and avoirdu- 
pois, would provoke a laugh. To insist 
that the man who left college before 
completing his technical education can 
sell less efficiently than the man who 
worked to secure his diploma, would 
cause the critic to smile. To pick for 
success the man immediately out of 
college instead of waiting for two years 
or more of experience, might not work. 
To apply much. weight to the test of 


Future decades 


how much personal life insurance is 
carried on one life over the prospective 
salesman who carried none might not 
work, and so on—the married man with 
three dependents and the likelihood of 
his success over the single man with 
no dependents. 

No one of these can be depended 
upon as final “ny more than a single 
factor in selecting a risk to insure can 
determine its cost. When these factors 
are combined, however, study reveals 
the fact that the chances of success of 
the man within the group thus selected 
is far greater than the hap-hazard selec- 
tive methods. We now have facts to 
show that the chances of success of the 
man between 24 and 35 who is between 
5 feet 8, amd 6 feet, and between 150 
and 190 pounds in weight, who has com- 
pleted his high school or college course, 
and has had two years or more busi- 
ness experience; who is married and 
has children, and who carries a reason- 
able amount of life insurance upon his 
own life, comes to successful selling 
more quickly than the man outside this 
combination. At least we know the 
barometer indication of his chance of 
success over the other. 

Further studies will surely enable us 
to apply other simple tests and to- 
gether we shall be able to do much to- 
ward increasing the respect of both the 
buyer and seller for our business, 

We shall be able to bring out many 
new thoughts in our conference this 
morning. All the preachment in the 
world, however, even backed by good 
resolutions will not avail, unless we go 
back to our respective fields imbued as 
never before with the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities which rest upon us as 
selectors and educators. 

Are we doing our utmost to provide 
for that long journey of that father; 
or are we in the second hand business 
of providing for the trip with a ma- 
chine that has not been tested and 
which will break down almost before 





the journey has _ started? Think! 
Which? ' 

John 

Wanamaker’s 

Latest 

Endorsement 


Cleveland, September 6.—Frank D. 
Buser, manager of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life, in Philadelphia, bronght to the 
National Association convent'on Jobn 
Wanamaker’s latest endorsement of 
life insurance, written on August 31. 
It reads as follows: 


It is Almost a Crime to 
Bring Up a Family 


in affluence and for its master or chief 
to not arrange his affairs so thet they 
shall not be exposed to sudden and 
severe poverty in case of death, when, 
by forethought and the help of sub- 
stantial insurance companies, he can 
put something aside out of his earnings 
for the mother and each child without 
being dishonest with his creditors. 

In many instances known to the writ- 
er the wife has been the best partner 
the man had, and helped him material- 
ly in making his business a success. 

(Signed) John Wanamaker 
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Business Life Insurance now Recognized 
as Permanent Economic Factor 


. Executive Ability an Asset 
and a Loss if Displaced 





USINESS insurance is now recognized 

as an economic factor in indemnity for 
the loss of capital and brains. The death of 
a man closely identified with a business can- 
not but result in a shock to the organization, 
possibly affecting its financial credit, its 
business-getting ability or its efficiency of 
operation, all of which may bring about 
pecuniary loss. 


Hence it is both wise and prudent for busi- 
ness concerns to have the lives of men 
whose death would affect them in this. way 
properly protected by life insurance, thus 
assisting to tide over temporary difficulties 
and provide for continuance. 


A man who has great executive ability, or 
whose knowledge assists in shaping the des- 
tiny of a business is of distinct economic 
value to the organization, and the same may 
be said of the Financial Man in touch with 
business conditions, banks and bankers, etc. 


It is also true of the Sales Manager, whose 
ability and tact has developed the producing 
factor. It may also be the Buyer of the con- 
cetn, whose knowledge of market conditions 














may be the foreman of the shop, whose skill 


leads to closer trading and better profits. It 


and industry have become a permanent and 
substantial part of the business. 

The loss of any one of these may throw 
the organization out of gear, resulting in 
disarrangement and actual loss. 

All business men recognize the need of 
adequate fire insurance protection for their 
credit,—in fact, they could get no credit if 
they did not have this insurance, and yet 
loss by fire is infrequent and may never 
occur, but death is certain to come sooner or 
later. 

Here is developed a great need for life 
insurance, and it would seem that good 
business judgment would prompt the setting 
aside of the life insurance premium among 
the fixed charges of a business concern. 

The life insurance policy is easily adapt- 
able to varying conditions,—to replace abil- 
ity and brains, to safeguard credit, to buy 
out a retiring partner’s interest, to satisfy 
the estate of the deceased member, to estab- 
lish an emergency fund to tide over re- 
organization. 

In contracts of this description Security 
of the indemnity will be the first thought of 
the careful business man, and in this respect 
this Company offers the very best. 
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“Jack” L. Shuff Elected President, 
Wilson Williams Elected Vice Pres. 





Popular Cincinnati General Agent of Union Central Life to Direct 
National Association Affairs—Makes Good Start By Giving Din- 
ner to Newspaper Men Attending the Convention—He is Witty, 


Broad-Minded and Charitable. 


Cleveland, September 6.—What will 
probably prove one of the most popular 


‘administrations in the history of the 


National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers was elected today, headed by “Jack” 
L, Shuff, of Cincinnati, as president. 
Mr, Shuff’s first action was to invite all 





JOHN L. SHUFF 


the newspaper men reporting the con- 
vention to a luncheon to be held tomor- 
row at the Hotel Statler, with the new 
president as host. It will be the be- 
ginning of relations which will hitch up 
the newspapers to the National Asso- 
ciation in a way that they have not 
been coupled for years. 

Wilson Williams, of New Orleans, gen- 
eral agent of the New England Mutual, 
also a man who understands the value 
of newspaper co-operation, and one of 
the finest types of general agents in 
the country, was elected as vice-presi- 
dent. ‘i 


“Jack” L. Shuff has long been known 
as one of the characters of life insur- 
ance. First he was an agent and then 
for twenty years he was a special agent 
of the Union Central, of which company 
he is now general agent in Cincinnati. 
A man of deep emotional feeling, tre- 
mendous charm and a_broad-minded, 


charitable and witty manner of expres- 
sion, he numbers his friends by the 
thousands. He has just held one politi- 
cal office, although attempts have been 
made to have him run on numerous 
occasions, That was postmaster at Cin- 
cinnati. He voted for Woodrow Wilson 
in the convention which nominated him 
for the first time and Governor Cox 
asked him to accompany him on the 
150,000 mile tour which he made while 
running for president. “Jack” does not 
talk much about the last campaign, but 
he enjoyed the long exciting trip, and 
Governor Cox enjoyed his companion- 
ship. 

One of his most characteristic per- 
formances was his trip to England at 
a time when international relations 
kept all great statesmen tied down to 
their posts. “Jack” went to England 
to invite Lloyd George to visit Cincin- 
nati at a time when a religious con- 
ference was to be held there. Every- 
body said that the life insurance man 
could not reach the premier, but “Jack” 
found it easy as Lloyd George’s secre- 
tary took a liking to his Kentucky ac- 
cent, and when he sent her flowers on 
several occasions she was not dis- 
pleased. She arranged the interview, 
which was pleasant but was only partly 
successful, as the premier agreed to 
come to Cincinnati at some future date, 
but not for the conference to which 
“Jack” invited him. 

Mr. Shuff is a central figure in many 
anecdotes, the most widely quoted be- 
ing his reply to a tough prospect after a 
long interview when the latter asked 
with some asperity: “Well, Shuff, what 
will this insurance cost me?” to which 
the Union Central man replied: “It will 
cost you plenty.” 

In talking to the convention Mr. Shuff 
did so in his simple, unaffected man- 
ner, promising to do his best, and say- 
ing he had never shirked a duty. 

Florence Shaal, of Boston, was again 
elected a vice-president. 








Job E. Hedges, New York--Will H. Hays, 
Washington, D. C., Speak At Big Dinner 





“Job” Had a Message of Greeting from the Life Presidents’ Associa- 
tion and a Barrel of Wit—“Will” Had a Message from Presi- 
dent Harding, a Good Endorsement of Life Insurance, and Some 
Encouragement for Relief from Burdensome Taxation. 


Cleveland, September 6.—More than 
100 people waited until 11:45 o'clock 
tonight to hear Job E. Hedges, counsel 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, address the annual dinner 
of the National Association, and it was 
Rearly half an hour past midnight when 

concluded, not a man or woman 
leaving. It was a great tribute to Job, 
a8 he was on the dinner program in 
Boston last year. The quaint sayings 
. sound common sense philosophy of 
Veteran barrister put the finishing 


touches upon an evening of rare enjoy- 
ment, probably the most effective, jolly 
and enthusiastic dinner in the Associa- 
tion’s history. 

* For at least an hour the diners had 
applauded with great energy and en- 
joyment a masterly talk by Will H. 
Hays, the diminutive but peppy post- 
master general, sent down by the Presi 
dent to greet the insurance men, tell 
them what their encouragement and 
stimulus to thrift meant to the nation, 
explain the present status of the War 
Risk Bureau, outline the great economy 


reforms of this administration and 
promise relief in the matter of taxa- 
tion on savings and insurance. 

At the time of the inauguration the 
War Risk Bureau was 200,000 claims 
behind in payments. Today the Bureau 
is running current on claims, although 
700 are received daily. The amount of 
insurance now being carried in the 
War Risk Bureau is $4,000,000,000. 
Since it started it has paid over $800,- 
000,000 in claims. In speaking of sav- 
ings and insurance Mr. Hays said: 

“There has never been a time in this 
country when the country has been so 
much in need of thrift. Life insurance 
is the practical application of thrift. 
You men are most instrumental in or- 
ganizing thrift movements, in systema- 
tizing them and making them function. 
More than any other part of the com- 
munity you are concerned in saving 
money and taking and conserving it af- 
ter it has been saved. In no small de- 
gree the safety of society depends upon 
your energy in organizing the security 
of the home, and protecting the family. 

“Your investments are in conserva- 
tive securities, the proper care and 


custody of which stabilizes the country 
and enables you to carry out your obli- 
gations,” 

In speaking of taxation Mr. Hays 
said: 

“Our present system of taxation de- 
stroys the incentive to save. The time 
is too short and the government's néed 
of money too great to turn around im- 
mediately, but I express the hope and 
expectation that soon we shall be able 
to change our system of taxation so as 
to raise less of our revenue through 
burdensome income taxes and more of 
it through some other form of direct 
tax on the production or consumption 
of goods.” 

“There is a lot of business that is 
really sick, still staggering with the 
shell shock of the war and debauch of 
extravagance, but there is a good deal 
more that is merely malingering.” 

“Jack” L. Shuff, the new president, 
made a witty speech; Harry F. Atwood, 
a Chicago book writer, talked on the 
Constitution, and the evening wound 
up in a blaze of glory when Job Hedges 
pointed out the foibles of Americans 
in his characteristic fashion. 








Three Minute Talks For Prizes 
Uncork Much Fun For Delegates 





Borrowing Other Men’s Ideas and Then Failing to Make Point in Talk 
Sure Ticket for the “HOOK” at Cleveland Meeting—vVariety of 
Arguments Presented By the Contesting Speakers. 


Cleveland, September 6.—The con- 
vention had a lot of fun this afternoon 
out of the three minute talks by agents 
trying to win three cash prizes for the 
best selling suggestions. Some of the 
suggestions and experiences were good, 
while others were of the “get-the-hook” 
variety. The latter consisted of the 
contestants who borrowed other men’s 
ideas and then forgot the point, or who 
talked wide of the mark. In a snappy 
convention such as this one is, the man 
who doesn’t make good is apt to be 
laughed out of court if he bores the 
crowd, or is unfortunate in his expres- 
sions. 

William E. Billtheimer, of the Frank- 
lin Life, was in charge of the prize 
contest and he picked a jury of twelve 
from the floor, 

The first céntestant was a woman, 
Miss Rosetta Maisel, of the Prosser & 
Homans Agency, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. She was turned 
down on a business case after having 
sold one of the principal figures in the 
business, who, however, could not con- 
vinee the others. 

“The firm may not be conscious of 
your value,” she said to him, “but your 
wife is, and you should take out an in- 
dividual policy on your own life for its 
economic value to your own honie- 
stead.” 

Other sales points made were as fol- 
lows: 

Lewis Hart, of St. Paul. “In a talk 
I make to farmers in rural communi- 
ties I say: ‘We will insure you for ten 
cents a day on the twenty payment life 
plan. If you die the day your policy 
is issued your estate gets $1,000. If 


you live you pay the company ten 
cents.’ ” 

L. G. Saunders, of the Provident Life 
.& Trust, New York, and a former foot- 
ball coach. “I give a man this selling 
talk. I tell him that he did not ask 
to be born, but when he came into the 
world he began immediately. to assume 
several obligations. One is to his moth- 
er, who immediafely started to nurse 
him and then for years reared him. 
Another was to his father, who for years 
supported him. Then I say: ‘You have 
now reached the age of twenty-two and 
it is up to you to assume theirsobliga- 
tion. They have seen you through for 
all this time. You should assume an 
obligation. Take out a policy on the 
life of your father and make your moth- 
er the beneficiary,’” 

C. C. Thill, Reckford. “When a man 
says that he will be ready to insure in 
six months I say that I do not know 
whether I will be living then, nor does 
he know he will be living. He needs 
protection right away and so why de- 
lay.” 

George W. Ryan, Pittsburgh. “A 
man has no mortgage on his home, but 
has $20,000 insurance. He tells me 
with pride his house is clear. I say it 
is not clear because he has to pay $180 
a year in taxes on it. I tell him if he 
dies his insurance will pay his wife 
$3.20 a day. If he insures against that 
$180 a year taxes then his house will 
really be clear.” 

Secretary J. E. Bragg, of the New 
York Association, tells of the by-prod- 
ucts of insurance after a talk of the 
by-products of the packing business 
and other industries. These by-prod- 
ucts will help him keep his budget 
straight. 

F. W. Hamilton, of Buffalo, in talks 
to service men tells them that out of 
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a given number of men the mortality is 
just as high in this country as it was 
with the men who served overseas dur- 
ing the war, 

President H. A. Stout, of the Dayton 
Association, uses a chart in which he 
asks a man his assets. On one side of 
the chart he places the assets. On the 


other side he writes out the words coal, 
telephone, water, doctor, gas and auto- 
mobile and vacation. He then shows 
that figured at 6 per cent the average 
man’s insurance assets will only pay 
for the coal, telephone, water, doctor 
and gas. Insurance will take care of 
the vacation and automobile. 








Executive Council To Recommend 
Incorporation Of National Association 





To Be District of Columbia Corporation—Articles of Incorporation 
Have Already Been Granted—Just What Degree of Protection 
is to Be Gained Through Action is Not Known—Does Not Pre- 


vent Suit Against Members. 


Cleveland, September 7.—The Execu- 
tive Council of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters has decided 
to recommend to thé convention that 
the National Association go right ahead 
with its plans for the incorporation of 
the Association in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Articles of incorporation have 
already been granted. The matter was 
thrashed out in the Executive Council 
at all angles. 

As to just what degree of protection 
incorporation gives members of the 
National Association in case for in- 
stance “Life Association News” official 
organ of the Alssociation should be 
sued for libel because of some article 
it printed, is doubtful. 

Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, 
who has looked up the law in several 
states in connection with the matter 
says that certain members of the Asso- 
ciation can be sued if they are respon- 
sible for such an article being printed 
whether the Association be incorporat- 
ed or not. He does not believe that 
members of the Association can be 
sued generally, but a responsible com- 
mittee for example could be sued in- 
dividually. 

It is recalled, kowever, that to side- 
step libel sujts, William R. Hearst per- 
sonally worth $70,000,000 or $80,000,000 
has incorporated the Star Publishing 
Company against which action must be 
taken “in case of libel suit. Nobody 
sues William R. Hearst personally. 


Another case which has been con- 
stantly before all insurance organiza- 
tions is that which was brought by Er- 
nest Greenwood of the Motor Manu- 
facturers and Dealers who claimed he 
was put out of business by the Bro- 
kers’ Association of New York and 
alleged he was damaged to the extent 
of $350,000, Greenwood went to court 
charging conspiracy and succeeded in 
getting a verdict for the full amount. 

Later the brokers arranged with 
Charles E. Hughes to appeal the case, 
but the original lawyers of the Brokers’ 
Association had prepared their case so 
unsatisfactorily that an appeal was im- 
practical and the leading brokerage 
houses of New York such as Johnson 
& Higgins, had to dig down in their 
pockets to pay the compromise money 
which had to be paid to Greenwood to 
compromise the case. 

It is reported that one of the life in- 
surance companies which had a strict 
pafticipating policyholders’ proposition 
and was attacked by a local life under- 
writers’ association had threatened a 
suit. 

Mr. Scovel said he did not oppose in- 
corporation as he regarded it as desir- 
able in many respects, especially as it 
made it easier to transact official busi- 
ness. Mr. Scovel further stated that 
he did not feel that the National Asso- 
ciation should go on with the matter 
of incorporation without knowing all 
the facts. 








Agency Material Selected From Among 
Those Having High School Education 





Winslow Russell, Phoenix Mutual—Oliver Thurman, Mutual Bene- 
fit—H. H. Kohn, Phoenix Mutual—W. M. Duff, Equitable Life 
and C. J. Edwards, Equitable Life, Among Those Speaking 
Before General Agents and Managerial Section. 


Cleveland, September 7.—The largest 
attendance of the sectional meetings 
Wednesday morning was that of the 
General Agents and Managers, at which 
Winslow Russell presided. 

Oliver Thurman, superintendent of 
agerts of the Mutual Benefit, led the 
discussion, of “Selecting Agents.” He 
sought an expression first on whether, 
in the search for agents, the managers 
consider educational qualifications and 
secondly the age factor. 

This developed a consensus of opin- 
ion that sclection is made not from 
among college men, but from’men hav- 
ing at least a high school education. 

As for the age factor the consensus 
of practice is to seek men between the 
maximum and minimum ages of 50 and 


25, with the best results from ages 
ranging from 30 to 35. 

The concluding point made by Mr. 
Thurman was as to the methods used 
in passing judgment upon agency ma- 
terial. The consensus of opinion was 
that the judgment of the employing 
manager should be supplemented by 
the judgment of veteran agents to the 
number of five or six. 

H. H. Kohn, of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life, Albany, led in the discussion of 
“Training Agents.” 

Charles J: Edwards remarked that a 
big problem is*the handling of the new 
man whose condition makes it imper- 
ative that he achieve an immediate 
success. In such cases Mr. Edwards 
said that the practice of his agency was 


———__ 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 


One of the first Companies to begin business. 
Has shown steady and consistent growth. 
Is essentially a policyholders’ Company. 


Is progressive in every detail that is for the 
benefit of its policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries. 


A Company of great financial strength. 


A Home Office organization trained to render 
prompt and efficient service to policyholders 
and field force. 


An agency organization that is capable, loyal 
and true, happy in the knowledge that the 
protection and service furnished by its activ- 
ities are the best in the world. 





The State Mutual Record of 77 Years 


1844-1921 


Premium Receipts to January 1, 1921... .$150,586,151 
Paid Policyholders (Death claims, Matured 


Endowments, Surrender Values and 

Dividends) ........ Wore oo epremern eb Ae 
Balance of premiums in possession of 

CNT nce tae eee che Ghedus ad'caka te. meee 
The Company’s investments have yielded in 

excess of all expenses and taxes........ 15,350,718 
TOTAL Assets January 1, 1921.......... 66,683,333 
Surplus in excess of all liabilities......... 3,306,947 


Insurance in force January 1, 1921........ 315,156,687 


B. H. Wright, President D. W. Carter, Secretary 
Stephen Ireland, Superintendent of Agencies 
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orp Emphasizes 
™ Co-Operative Spirit 


70 BUILD UP AGENTS’ SERVICE 





U Association Be Incorporated; 
And That $25,000 Annually Be 
Fixed as Minimum Production 





Orville Thorp, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, 
told in an inspiring address the princi- 
pal objectives outlined in the plans for 
the future development of the associa- 
tion, reviewed accomplishments gained 
during the year just ended, and quoted 
and explained many figures of intense 
interest to life insurance salesmen. Mr. 
Thorp is a booster from the word “go” 
for the association and especially in the 
peneficial possibilities of the local and 
state associations. His advice to every 
life agent is to align himself with the 
local and the national organization. 
He urges that the national body be in- 
corporated, that there be developed a 
greater spirit of co-operation between 
the national and the branch associa- 
tions, and that more schools be estab- 
lished for the efficient training of 
agents. Because statistics show that 
fifty-six per cent of the persons writing 
life insurance produced in 1920 less 
than $25,000 each annually, President 
Thorp believes that a minimum produc- 
tion requirement of $25,000 should be 
fixed as a condition for renewing con- 
tracts. This would “eliminate from 
the agency forces a large amount of 
dead timber.” 

President Thorp’s address, in full, 
appears herewith: 

In developing the co-operative under- 
writing program of the National Asso- 
cation during the past year, your offi- 
cers, executive council and Program 
Committee, drafted a platform to guide 
our association activities. 

Life insurance in connection with 
America’s needs has been, and is, the 
great goal and inspiration of our ser- 
vice, but to make it effective and last- 
ing it must be placed and maintained 
along specific lines. This brings us to 
the individual and his or her particular 
life insurance needs. Hoping that we 
may better serve these individual 
needs, and at the same time promote 
the interests of the underwriters of the 
nation, we have kept consistently be- 
fore us, in preparing this platform, 
three big objectives, as follows: 

1.To promote a better citizenship 
through “Educating the patrons and 
beneficiaries of life insurance to under- 
stand and appreciate that they are, as 
such, the principal owners of our rail- 
road and public utility bonds, our farm 
and real estate mortgage loans, there- 
by giving them an economic interest 
in the basic industries of the nation;” 
to show especially how the use of legal 
life insurance helps to organ- 
we the thrift forces of the family, 

y assisting the individual and the 

to do what they are trying to 
particularly enabling the individ- 

to make definite provisions for his 
ents, including his own old age; 

: the far-reaching effect of life 
insurance service in promoting health, 
welfare and public thrift; to emphasize 
use in connection with credits, be- 
pad business, education, and meet- 
sah we and to encourage women 
their economic Solis ee maenting 
: to the nation; and 


ORVILLE THORP 

to help combat in the people’s interest. 
any additional life insurance tax bur- 
dens. Providing for these outstanding 
lines of service constitutes our first big 
objective. The very tap roots of social 
progress are nourished by these types 
of service. They are tremendously im- 
portant and will play, if given an op- 
portunity, a valuable part in develop- 
in@ and conserving the welfare of our 
people. However, experience teaches 
us that, valuable as life insurance ser- 
vice is, it is seldom bought voluntarily. 
It must be sold, and that leads us to 
the second big objective in our platform, 
which is higher training for under- 
writers. 

Need for Better Trained Agents 


2. Life insurance service exists, not: 
because of any company or branch of- 
fice or name, but because of the people’s 
needs, which needs can be supplied only 
by an army of salesmen, trained, ex- 
perienced, and competent to present the 
service. The use of life insurance in 
adequate amounts, and on properly se- 
lected policy forms, does promote the 
welfare of the individual, the family, 
and society. However, as simple as 
this statement appears on the surface, 
it involves life insurance service to the 
nth degree, to maintain which requires 
that underwriters have a thorough 
knowledge of what life insurance is, its 
uses, and how to present it. Nothing 
less will enable them to measure up 
to present-day opportunities, or meet 
successfully the requirements of a dis- 
criminating - public. 

If we hope to win, we must equip 
ourselves as service agents in the 
broadest sense. This requires not only 
a thorough knowledge of our business, 
but that keen and comprehensive ap- 
preciation of it that will enable us to 
show in its use the stabilizing influence 
it has on the individual and the public. 
Ours is a financial transaction that has 
to do with the reinforcing of those 
social and economic factors, the devel- 
opment and conservation of which ‘are 
so vitally important to the welfare of 
our people. Only a trained underwriter 
can present and maintain properly 
such service. 

And again—should our business, rep- 
resenting over $40,000,000,000 of scien- 
tific service, with assets around $8,- 
000,000,000, owned by over 40,000,000 
American people, and reaching down 
into and influencing, in part at least, 
every phase of American life, be han- 
dled by anyone other than a trained 
underwriter? Your officers have at- 
tempted to answer this question by 
presenting the second big objective in 
the third plank of the platform as fol- 
lows: “To promote and encourage bet- 
ter trained salesmen through:— 


(a) Schools of life insurance sales- 
manship 


(b) Securing onl establishing sup- 


plemental educational courses 

in Carnegie Tech., Denver Uni- 

versity, and other institutions 

on such subjects as: 

1. Agency Management: 

2. Inheritance taxes and cost 
of administering estate. 

3. Business, credit and bequest 
insurance. 

4. Group insurance, etc. 

(c) Through life insurance news 
and other publications on sales, 
text books, and educational 
circulars.” 

However, as far-reaching and com- 
prehensive as this program is when 
considering only the education and 
training of the underwriter, it is not 
sufficient. To promote the welfare of 
the business, and particularly the spe- 
cific individual needs of the policyhold- 
ers, we must go farther and see to it 
that underwriters are organized for 
further training and advancement in 
their work in order that they may de- 
velop and maintain that close, personal 
and helpful relationship so necessary 
in building a useful and permanent 
service. Only through such methods 
of work can we hope to establish stand- 
ards and a morale among underwriters 
that will control field practices. That 
our work may be of value to the indi- 
vidual citizen in helping him to organ- 
ize his resources, including his earning 
power; to work out a practical, finan- 
cial life program, and then to sustain 
that program, we must look to fieid 
practices and conditions with a view 
of entirely eliminating, or at least con- 
trolling, all negative factors that might 
become active thereby destroying serv- 
ice placed. This brings us to our third 
big objective, which is the relationship 
of underwriters and field problems. 
Underwriters and Their Field Problems 

3. In drafting that part of the plat- 
form dealing with this big objective, 
your officers worked on the theory that 
underwriters should be organized and 
trained to present and maintain their 
services through co-operative under- 
writing methods. It should be our de- 
sire to put into the business more than 
we take out—always pulling for and 
not against other workers, ever mindful 
that to the extent only that we actually 
initiate, produce and conserve new busi- 
ness, do we increase the sum total of 
life imsurance service and rightfully 
earn for ourselves the title of “Expert 
Service Agents.” Every policy placed 
carries with it a community benefit, 
and as a true underwriter, it is not 
only my duty but should be my pleas- 
ure to help maintain that contract in 
full force and effect. 

Realizing that we represent a highly 
developed scientific business, one in 
which personal service is the pre- 
dominating factor, we believe it should 
be conducted along highly professional 
lines. The element of competition no 
longer has any proper place in our busi- 
ness for at most, our differences, when 
honestly considered, can support only a 
friendly rivalry. Competition has been 
replaced with co-operation. However, 
through our combined efforts to date 
we have only scratched the surface cf 
the work needed to be done. 


Roger Babson,’ the famous sstatis- 
tician, estimates the wealth of the 
United States at $325,000,000,000, which, 
at 6 per cent interest would produce 
$19,500,000,000 income. Our total in- 
come for last year was $75,600,000,000. 
Mr. Babson estimates our net income 
for this year will be at least $60,000,- 
000,000, and with the return of norma! 
business it will swing back to the high 
mark. Of the $60,000,000,000 estimated 
income for this year, $19,500,000,000 
would be from the invested wealth of 
the United States, thereby leaving $40,- 
500,000,000 as an income from the earn- 
ing power of the American people. On 
a basis of 6 per cent interest this in- 
come represents $675,000,000,000 of life 
values, only about $52,000,000,000 of 
which is covered by including all lines 
of life insurance. Measured by our in- 
come for this year, this leaves about 
$623,000,000,000 of life values unpro- 
tected. Measured by our income of last 


year, the total unprotected values would 
be about $883,000,000,000. 

It is apparent, therefore, that there 
is a great need for those engaged in 
the business to be brought still closer 
together, and to be more thoroughly 
organized in order that they may sub- 
stantially increase the effectiveness of 
life insurance service offered. Every 
successful underwriter should be willinz 
and anxious to share with others his 
or her knowledge of the business. We 
should improve ourselves personally, 
and the service as a whole, through 1n- 
dividual and group study, thereby mu- 
tually helping each other. We cannot 
build a business and keep pace with 
twentieth century civilization by tear- 
ing down and transplanting. Ours 
must be one of creating. The spirit 
of the day calls to each of us to be up 
and doing. Fall in line—catch the step 
—and keep up with the music! 

Local Association Meetings 
In view of these admitted conditions, 

it is recommended that all underwrit- 
ers secure and maintain a membership 
in the nearest local association; that 
each local association annually prepare 
a program for ten monthly meetings—- 
September to June—and select speak- 
ers in advance for the year (The book- 
let “Plans for Meetings of Life Under- 
writer’s Associations,” prepared by your 
program committee, should be carefully 
studied by the officers and program 
committee of each local association. It 
will greatly assist in preparing a pro- 
gram for the year’s work); that we 
hold regional or State Sales Con- 
gresses annually, program for which to 
be worked out by the Program Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, together with the Pro- 
gram Committee of the Congress meet- 
ing; that we promote “The general 
welfare of the companies by helping 
to conserve the insurance accounts and 
agency forces of all legal reserve com- 
panies through: ‘ 

(ay “Training and educating un- 
derwriters everywhere that in the 
proper discharge of their duties it 
is incumbent upon them to consider 
all legal reserve life insurance pol- 
icies in force as sacred public welfare 
contracts, and a part of their duty 
above all else to help educate the 
policyholders and beneficiaries in the 
importance of maintaining these pol- 
icies in full force and effect. 

(b) Combining ali organized inter- 
ests in the business of life insurance 
in raising the morale and solidity of 
agency organizations, and to oppose 
switching of agents from their estab- 
lished connections.” 

Co-Operative Underwriting 

Everyone connected with legal re- 
serve life insurance service, whether 
a company executive, agency manager, 
solicitor, editor of insurance publica- 
tions, dean of life insurance salesman- 
ship school, or supervisor of insurance 
department, is keenly interested in see- 
ing the above objectives realized fully. 
Copies of these plans were, therefore, 
presented to company officials, officers 
of the presidents association, American 
Life Convention, Life Agency Officers 
Association, insurance journals, life in- 
Surance salesmanship schools, and the 
insurance commissioners. In each case 
enthusiastic co-operation was solicited, 
and we have received the most loyal 
and hearty support. Indeed, in large 
numbers of cases, company and. insur- 
ance association officials have not only 
co-operated with us aggressively in 
helping to develop our program, but 
they have voluntarily offered many 
practical suggestions, thereby helping 
to establish and maintain the finest 
feeling of mutual helpfulness. 


The sincere co-operative underwritinz 
spirit as demonstrated throughout as- 
sociation territory by company officials, 
agency managers, and field solicitors in 
helping to conserve insurance accounts 
and agency forces of all insurance or 
ganizations has been both highly com- 
mendable and encouraging. It has gone 
far toward increasing the value of life 
insurance service to the public, and to 
those engaged in the business. A most 
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/Etna Service 


Includes all Life Lines 





Agents of the AZTNA LIFE can offer their Prospects 
the Widest Range of Policies 








The AZETNA LIFE issues Participating and Non- 
Participating Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Monthly Incomes, Partnership 
Policies, Term Policies, Group Insurance Policies, 
Annuities, Deferred Endowments, Income Bonds, 
Life Incomes, 


Increasing Insurance Policies under the Life, 20 Pay- 
ment Life and 20 Year Endowment Forms. 


sh 


The AZTNA LIFE issues the most flexible, practical plan of 


GROUP INSURANCE 


both Participating and Non-Participating 


5 


Experienced and successful men, also successful 
men without Life Insurance Experience, 
may find satisfactory opportunity 
with this company. 





Address: 
FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 
FETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Affiliated with 
FETNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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nshi ists between the 
atio p exists 
po A "association and other life in- 
_ ce organizations. At the annual 
aun of the Presidents Associa- 
ee and the Life Agency Officers As- 
- jation, your president was invited 
” present the plans, purposes and 
deais a8 outlined in our program for 
oa year’s work. AS your representa- 
tive, 1 was most happy in responding, 
and presented our program to the best 
ility. 
me > co-operate with us in 
every Way possible, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Life Convention 
repared a communication which was 
ia out by Mr. T. W. Blackburn, exec- 
ative secretary, to the president of eacn 
american Life company as follows: 

“The Executive Committee, which 
has hitherto urged our companies 
io encourage their agents to aliiliate 
with the local underwriters associa- 
tions in their several localities and 
to organize associations where there 
are none, directs me to emphasiz2 
the value ot such aftiliation and t9 
request the executives of our com- 
panies to give the matter their im- 
mediate personal attention. 

The year’s program of Mr. Thorp 
and hig associates is a worthy and 
promising endeavor to stimulate 
pusiness and train field men for 
more effective service. It contem- 
plates a series of sales congresses 
yn all parts of the country among 
other constructive efforts for the 
general good of life insurance. 

Wil you kindly give this letter 
your personal consideration, or reier 
it to your agency Manager with fav- 
orable comment and join with the 
other members in making this ad- 
ministraiion memorable for its 
achievements by urging your agency 
department to join local associations, 
the national organization and to par- 
ticipate with enthusiasm in the ac- 
tivities of the year?” 


Agents Should Join Association 


As a result of these combined efforts, 
few standards and methods are being 
created, attording a better and bigger 
ie insurance service. These gains 
wark another mile post in Association 
progress. Kivery life insurance worker 
i tae nation is the direct beneficiary 
of thig good work because more life 
surance can be placed now, and more 
service accrue to the insured and profit 
to the underwriter than ever in the his- 
tory of our business. All underwriters 
should, therefore, be identified with the 
association in order that they may put 
into it at least as much, if not more, 
than they are getting out of it. Hach 
of us should strive to make society, and 
the particular vocation in which we are 
engaged, a little better by our having 
lived. 

Field workers most invariably look 
to their company executives or field 
managers for leadership in association 
work. This is unquestionably as it 
should be. The man who is instru- 
mental, as an agency manager, in get- 
ung workers to go into the business, 
certainly is charged with the responsi- 
bility of doing everything he can to 
help them succeed. An active member- 
ship in the association will greatly as- 
sist any underwriter in making good. 
It has been suggested that managers 
arrange for the underwriter to sign an 
application for association membership 
at the time of signing an agency con- 
tract. Some of the companies and gen- 
tral agencies have incorporated in their 
agency application a question along the 
following lines: 


“This Company believes that all 
agents will greatly serve their own 
interests through active membership 
in the Association of Life Under- 
Writers, and, therefore, it is inter-* 
ested in knowing whether you are 
ee or have ever been, a member 

any Association, and if so, when, 
=— and the name of the Associa- 











ae the interests of the public, the 

the anu’ the company are inseparable 

cates ove question is timely. It indi- 
the course of public thinking. 







In this connection, you will be inter- 
ested in knowing that some of the 4n- 
surance commissioners, who now re- 
quire agents to execute a questionnaire 
almdavit as a condition to being li- 
censed, report that they are going tv 
incorporate in the next ‘reprint of 
agents affidavit form an additional 
question along the following lines: 

“are you now, or have you ever 
been, a member or a Life Under- 
writers Association—if so, when and 
where? If not a member, assuming 
you have had previous insurance ex- 
perience, why?” 

Commissioners Display Interest 


Many of the commissioners advise 
that they are interested in knowing 
whether the agent is a member of an 
underwriters association or not. it 
gives them a line on his conception of 
the service he seeks to render, and his 
relationship to others engaged in it. 
These queries prove conclusively that 
at least many company officials and in- 
surance commissioners are convinced 
that membership in a Life Underwriters 
Association is helpful and reflects credit 
upon the agent as a worker. The com- 
panies are especially interested in the 
agent’s membership in the association. 
It is of interest to the companies that 
the association is helping to increase 
the value and usefulness of the under- 
writer. It is a natural reaction, there- 
fore, for the companies to be keenly 
interested in the activities of the under- 
writers association. The successful 
association becomes a super agency 
builder. 

Sales Congress Tour 

Sentimenc at the Bosion Convention 
in tavor ot hoiding sales congresses at 
central poimts auring the year was very 
strong. Accordingiy, your prograi 
committee prepared aua distributed 
among ie associations some suggested 
programs for sales congress meevings. 
xrograms were completed and con- 
gresses were held at fifty-four central 
points between January oth and July 
znd, attendea by 25,334 underwriters. 
‘this tour demonstrated an unusual 
spirit of co-operation. At tne time iw 
was finally determined to hold the con- 
gress tour Many associations had al- 
ready fixed congress dates, and partly 
arranged programs, but in order to fit 
in with the National Association’s plans 
these local arrangements were scrapped 
in all but ome case, and the schedule 
for meetings as suggested for the tour 
adopted. 

Unusually favorable publicity was 
given these meetings, the business of 
legal reserve life insurance, and the 
work of the underwriter. The leading 
daily papers from one side of the coun- 
try to the other carried column after 
column of favorable publicity pertain- 
ing to life insurance service and the 
position of the underwriter in modern 
social and business life. To have 
bought this space would have cost the 
underwriters of the nation many thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Many speakers took part in these pro- 
grams, and added much to their suc- 
cess, but we are especially indebted to 
ex-President Charles W. Scovel for his 
untiring and enthusiastic efforts in pre- 
senting valuable information and im- 
parting inspiration and courage to many 
thousands cf underwriters, and also to 
Mr. Barney Pearson who presented at 
nearly all the congress meetings, in a 
most gripping and earnest way, an ad- 
dress on “The Selling Process.” 

This tour brought, in a one-day con- 
vention, the National Association to 
thousands of underwriters who, for 
good reasons, were not privileged to 
attend the National Convention. To 
many it was an inspiration. The asso- 
ciation became to them a great co- 
operative organization. It gave them a 
new vision and conception of legal re- 
serve life insurance service, and a 
tighter grip on the work, enabling them 
to fight on most effectively, notwith- 
standing depressing business condi- 
tions. 


Survey of Life Underwriters in the U. S. 


Everyone engaged the life insur- 
ance business should be, and doubtless 


is, keenly interested in knowing approx- 
imately the number of agents under 
contract in the United States and the 
amount of business that is being pro- 
duced by the various groups or classes 
ot these agents. This has a direct bear- 
ing on agency building, and since com- 
pany officials and underwriters are mu- 
tually interested, I have attempted to 
assemble—with the assistance especial- 
ly of life agency officials—what I hope 
will prove to be some very interesting 
data. 

During the latter part of 1920, I wrote 
all life agency officers advising them of 
our plans and requested that they pre- 
pare and forward to me in behalf of 
their companies, the following data: 


(1) How many agency contracts 
were in force at close of year in alt 
branches of your company’s agency 
department? 

(2) What amount of insurance did 
your company produce during 1920? 

(3) 


(a) What amount by agents writing 
$25,000 and less than $50,000, and the 
number of agents in that class? 

(b) What amount by agents writing 

$50,000 and less than $100,000, and 

the number of agents in that class? 

(c) What amount by agents writing 

$100,000 or more, and number of 

agents in that class? 

I have not used any data from com- 
panies doing only reinsurance business, 
uor from companies that do not employ 
agents. 

In some reports the new business was 
not classified by agency groups, hence 
I could use such data only in the gen- 
eral summary. I have received detailed 
reports from over half of the compa- 
nies—which companies produced over 
half of the new business last year. 
These reports involve such a staggering 
volume of business and such an army of 
underwriters, that I feel safe in using 
the results obtained, after making a 
careful study of such reports, and ap- 
plying same to the business of those 
companies that did not report. 

One hundred twenty-seven companies 
Wilh 92,889 contracts in force, pro- 
duced last year $5,427,608,509 in new 
business. ‘These companies separated 
their business into agency groups and 
1 have combined their reports. I de- 
sire to name a few of them reporting 
as it will be evident that this group voi 
companies is a representative group. 
Among these companies are such com- 
panies as the Metropolitan, Union Cen- 
tral New England Mutual, National 
Life of Vermont, Mutual Benefit, Con- 
necticut General, Missouri State, Kan- 
sas City Life, Mutual Life of New York, 
Provident Life & Trust, Pacific Mutual, 
Phoenix Mutual, Connecticut Mutual, 
Bankers Life, Pan-American, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Equitable Life 
of Des Moines, Franklin Life, Home 
Life of New York, Reserve Loan, At- 
lantic Life, New World Life, Western 
Union, Central Life Assurance, Volun- 
teer State, Federal Life, Guardian Life, 
Minnesota Mutual, Northwestern Na- 
tional, State Life of Indiana, Southland 
Life, Fidelity Mutual, Berkshire, Inter- 
national Life, California State, Secur- 
ity Mutual, Fort Worth Life, and Des 
Moines Life. 


I have selected these companies 
named from this group, not that they 
are any better or their reports more 
complete than dozens and dozens of 
others, but because they represent some 
of the largest, some of the oldest, some 
of the medium size and some of the 
smallest and youngest companies—and 
finally that the group is representative 
of the American companies. 

Twenty-two companies with 39,280 
contracts in force produced last year 
new business amounting to $2,278,024,- 
144. The reports from this group of 
companies .were not separated into 
agency groups, but contained only the 
total number of contracts in force at 
the end of the year and the total vol- 
ume of business produced last year. 
Under this group of companies should 
be mentioned such companies as the 
Prudential, State Mutual of Massachu- 
setts, Sun Life of Baltimore, New York 


Life, Penn Mutual, Boston Mutual, Pro- 
tective Life, Southern Life & Trust and 
the Western and Southern States. 
Nearly Eight Billions Written in 1920 

This makes 149 companies reporting 
with total agency contracts in force at 
the end of last year, 132,169 producing 
new business amounting to $7,705,632,- 
653. Ninety-two companies did not 
make any report but according to the 
“Insurance Year Book” they paid for 
last year $2,803,377,952, making a total 
production for the 149 companies that 
did report, together with the 92 compa- 
nies that did not report, of $10,509,- 
008,605. A careful survey of the de- 
tailed agency reports filed by the 127 
companies, and applying the results to 
those companies not reporting, will 
doubtless be of much interest and value 
to us. 

The 127 companies reported: 

92,887 agents under contract, pro- 
duced $5,427,608,509. 15,169 agents 
writing between $25,000 and $50,000, 
produced $580,319,963. This group con- 
stitutes 17.5 per cent of agents produc- 
ing, and their total business amounts 
to 10.8 per cent of the total business. 


12,012 agents writing between $50,000 
and $100,000 produced $810,753,496. 
This group constitutes 13.8 per cent of 
agents producing, and its total busi- 
hess amounts to 14.9 per cent of the 
total business. 


10,528 agents writing $100,000 and up 
produced $3,193,389,530. This group 
constitutes 12.1 per cent of agents pro- 
ducing, and its total business amounts 
to 58.8 per cent of the total business. 

49,140 agents writing less than $25,- 
000 produced $843,945,095. This group 
constitutes 56.5 per cent of agents pro- 
ducing, and its total business amounts 
to 15.5 per cent of the total business. 


The total agents producing business 
with this group of companies (filing 
detailed reports) amounted to 86,849, 
leaving exactly 6.5 per cent of contracts 
in force 4s non-productive contracts. 
Combining the non-productive contracts 
with the contracts producing less than 
$25,000 per year, we find 63 per cent of 
the total contracts in force produced 
only 15.5 per cent of the business. 

Applying the same percentage of non- 
productive contracts to the agency con- 
tracts in force with the 22 reporting 
companies (but not in detail) it would 
give this group 36,727 agents as actual 
producers. We would, therefore, have 
out of these two groups of companies 
reported 123,576 agents paying for $7,- 
705,632,653, or an average per agent of 
$62,355. Applying this average agent’s 
production to the 92 unreporting com- 
panies with $2,803,375,952, it will give 
us 44,958 additional agents, or a grand 
total of 168,534 producing agents. 

By applying the results worked out 
from the detailed reports of the 127 
companies to the total business pro- 
duced last year we get the following‘ 

$25,000 to $50,000 class representing 
17.5 per cent of producing agents paid 
for 10.8 per cent of new business, or 
$1,134,972,929. $50,000 to $100,000 class 
representing 13.8 per cent of producing 
agents paid for 14.9 per cent of new 
business, or $1,565,842,282. $100,000 and 
up class representing 12.1 per cent of 
producing agents paid for 58.8 per cent 
of new business, or $6,179,297,059. Less 
than $25,000 class representing 56.5 per 
cent of producing agents paid for 15.5 
per cent of the total business, or $1,- 
628,896,333. 


19,392 Agents Wrote $100,000 or More 


Nineteen thousand three hundred 
ninety-two agents wrote $100,000 and 
above. It is most significant that prac- 
tically all of this group.of workers 
belong to the Underwriters Association. 
The conclusion is obvious that the As- 
sociation has unquestionably assisted 
this group in results achieved. Agency 
managers should present this data to 
all workers and encourage membership 
in the Underwriters Association as a 
means of helping the individual achieve 
success. 

The results of this survey may not 
appeal to all alike, but I think we will 
agree that it demonstrates conclusively 
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The Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America 


Established 1860 Under the laws of the State of New York 








Sixty-one years ago The Guardian issued its first policy contract. 
The following summary of the Company’s business at the end of 1920, 
the greatest year in its history, shows the results of more than three- 
score years of service to the insuring public. 
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New Insurance paid for........ $ 46,490,818 Received from  Policyholders 
Insurance in Force............ 228,620,496 since organization ......... $180,704,378 
Increase in Insurance in Force. 28,392,951 Paid to Policyhold- 
RB ARBRE AS ESR PE rat 60,720,151 BE cecveind tines 068 $136,256,875 
I ea re eG ee og oa 55,695,923 Assets held as secu- 
Surplis and Dividend Fund.... 5,024,228 rity for Policy- 

holders ......... 60,720,151 pa 
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Service to Policyholders Co-operation with Agents 


Through its Policyholders’ Service Department, The Guardian con- 
ducts a comprehensive service program for the benefit of its policyhold- 
ers, from which the agent derives valuable selling aid. ° 


Our plan of agency co-operation includes a successful system of 
obtaining for our field men direct leads on prospective insurers where+ 
by the agent can keep himself supplied with quality leads in large 
quantities. 






For information concerning a direct agency connection, address 





T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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that the agency departments of our 
companies are carrying an enormous 
joad of dead timber and wasting large 
sums of money in maintaining non-pro- 
ductive contracts, or at least, very small 
annual production. 

In this connection there is still an- 
other big loss that must be considered 
and that is lapsation of business be- 
cause of not being properly sold and 
the countless thousands of applicants 
disturbed by poorly advised and inef- 
fective hit and miss workers. Selling 
life insurance is an art that can be ac- 
quired only by selling practice. The 
occasional producer can not possibly 
be equipped to serve the applicant so 
effectively as an active worker. In the 
professions, effectiveness and activity 
go hand in hand. Effectiveness in sell- 
ing life insurance does not differ from 
the professions. If we need profession- 
al service we seek the most active 
worker, knowing we will get from such 
a worker the best service. 

I believe it would be in the interests 
of all concerned if the companies would 
adopt a minimum production require- 
ment (barring apprentices) of at least 
$25,000 per year as a condition of re- 
newing contract. From the survey 
made it is evident that such a require- 
ment would eliminate from the busi- 
ness those contract-holders who pro- 
duce little or no business or else require 
them to devote sufficient study, time 
and work to the business to be classed 
above the $25,000 limit. I think the 
results either way we consider them 
would be most advantageous. It would 
unquestionably increase substantially 
the total volume of business produced 
and eliminate from the agency forces 
a large amount of dead timber. 

This survey reveals some field prob- 
lems to solve which demands the im- 
mediate and serious consideration of 
every progressive worker in the busi- 
ness. 

In concluding this section of my re- 
port, I desire to especially thank those 
company Officials who assisted me in 
compiling this data. It will no doubt be 
of great interest to all company offi- 
cials and underwriters. 

Schools for Training Underwriters 

The school-trained underwriter is 
making good. Life insurance graduates 
of Carnegie Tech. and Denver Univer- 
sity are now making enviable records 
in increasing numbers. Their voices 
and works are now being felt froin 
coast to coast. The Professors of Car- 
negie Tech. journeyed to San Francisco 
during the summer months this year, 
and held one of the most enthusiastic 
and successful classes since the organ- 
ization of its life insurance salesman- 
ship course. Denver University has a 
thoroughly organized corps of instruc- 
tors, and a large number of under- 
writers in that section are taking ad- 
vantage of the Course in order to equip 
themselves thoroughly for future work. 
Plans are being completed by the At- 
lanta Association, with the co-operation 
of other Southern Associations, to es- 
tablish a life insurance salesmanship 
course in the Georgia University of 
Technology. It is planned to start a 
fall class and to present the course on 
much the same lines as at Carnegie 
Tech. and Denver University. 

With the constant increase of trained 
underwriters, and the amplification of 
the uses of life insurance, agency me- 
thods are improving, and a new age of 
life insurance service is being rapidly 
ushered in. The successful underwriter 
of the not far distant future will be 
Eeed with a diploma from one of our 
a insurance salesmanship schools. 
papa of the nation are in- 
will be 0 these schools, and others that 

established for the same line’ of 

bem and we should support them 

dole and wherever possible. They are 

& much to equip us to do what we 

are trying to do; mamely, deliver a 

really worth while service covering the 
of the American people. 


re ons between 
our organization and the mt As- 


sociation to the North. The plans, pur- 
poses and ideals of these two organiza- 
tions warrant their activities being co- 
ordinated in every possible way. 

It was my very great pleasure to par- 
ticipate as a speaker and guest at the 
Dominion Convention recently held at 
Victoria. 

As your representative, I was received 
most royally, and made to feel that I 
was a member of that fine organization 
composed of those princely people, our 
co-workers to the North, in service to 
humanity. 

Recommendations 
(a) I renew and urge action on the 






recommendations made by other presi- 
dents that the National Association be 
incorporated. A federal charter would 
undoubtedly be preferable, but if that 
cannot be secured at an early date, 
then no time should be lost in securing 
a charter from some one of the states 
or the District of Columbia. 

(b) It is recommended that we 
amend, during this convention, the con- 
stitution and by-laws of our association 
so that each member of a local asso- 
ciation will be ipso facto a member of 
the National Association. 

(c) As organized and maintained, a 
local association constitutes one of the 


units of this federation or national 
body. .To be effective in solving local 
problems this unit must operate as an 
independent organization. We declare 
the object of this organization “Shall 
be to advance the best interests of the 
cause of true life insurance.” We shaf 
succeed in reaching this goal only to 
the extent that we are able to co-orii- 
nate the purposes and plans of the Na- 
tional and local associations, always 
bearing in mind that the local organiza- 
tion is the unit of real power. The na- 


tional organization may suggest pro 
grams and methods of work to local 
organizations in a spirit of co-opera- 
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tion and helpfulness, but it should not 
attempt to go beyond that point. 


However, in this connection, atten- 
tion is calied to the work of state as- 
: sociations. In those states having two 
or more local associations, a state as- 
sociation could be formed in which all 
locals would have equal representation, 
and likewise assume equal responsi- 
bilities. Such an organization would be 
most helpful in increasing and con- 
serving local association interests, es- 
pecially in looking after legislative mat- 
ters of interest to the policyholders 
and underwriters, organizing new asso- 
ciations in the state, and helping to 
prepare for state or regional saies con- 
gress meetings. I recommend that 
such organizations be formed, believing 
that they can better cope with local 
situations than any one local associa- 
tion. 

(ad) That the national association 
may have sufficient funds with which 
to develop snd carry on its plans, it is 
recommended that we amend the con- 
stitution and by-laws, during this con- 
vention, increasing the dues from local 
associations $1.00 per year for each 
member, effective January 1, 1922. 

(e) It is recommended that we 
amend our constitution and by-laws, 
during this convention, adopting the 
calendar year as the fiscal year of our 
association; membership dues due Jan- 
uary lst and delinquent February Ist; 
an association to be suspended for non- 
payment of dues after March ist; dues 
paid by members admitted during the 
year to be prorated for the balance of 
the fiscal year, and reports covering 
such members to be mailed to the 
executive secretary monthly, on blanks 
furnished by the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

By changing cur fiscal year to the 
calendar year—January list to Decem- 
ber 3lst—it will permit local associa- 
tions to collect their dues at that time 
of the year when their association ac- 
tivities are at the highest level, and 
when the largest number of underwrit- 
ers are actively at work in their respec- 
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tive fields, and have a keener apprecia- 
tion of association activities by virtue 
of increased personal work. Our dues 
can be collected at that time more eas- 
ily, and much more promptly than at 
any other season of the year, and by 
establishing the calendar year as our 
fiscal year it will enable the membeis 
of our entire organization to keep more 
accurate records of association mem- 
bership and dates to which dues are 
paid. 

Recommends Annual Meetings in June 


(f) It is recommended that this con- 
vention pass a resolution urging all 
local associations to hold annual meet- 
ings in June for election of new officers 
for the ensuing administration year— 
June to June of the following year. 
This will permit the new administra- 
tion to complete its organization, ap- 
point all committees, and especially 
prepare and adopt a monthly, semi- 
monthly or weekly program for ten 
months work, beginning with Septem- 
ber and running through to June of the 
following year. The September meet- 
ing should follow the National Conven- 
tion meeting. The meeting should be 
given over largely to a report from 
those underwriters attending the Na- 
tional Convention, and carry as much of 
the spirit, purpose and plan of the Na- 
tional Convention into the affairs of the 
local association for the succeeding 
year as possible. This will permit the 
local associations to do their very best 
work by virtue of organizing and main- 
taining a persistent and continuous ad- 
ministration through those months best 
adapted for association work. 


Since we are trying to co-ordinate 
the activities of the national and local 
bodies, then the work of one shouid 
dovetail into the other. A uniform date 
for the election of officers, and a uni- 
form method of conducting our associa- 
tion work throughout the year simplifies 
and strengthens the work, and will elimi- 
nate much duplication and waste of ef- 
fort such as we are now having, oc- 
casioned by the change of administra 
tion, on the part of many local asso- 


——_ 
engaged as a permanent employe of thy 
National Association, his duties peip 
to work with the president, visit local 
associations, address them on asgogja. 
tion matters, and generally look after 
the interesis of underwriters in help. 
ing them to become better organize 
and better equipped to deliver servic, 
covering the individual needs of oy 
people. Other presidents have felt th. 
need of such an assistant, and maj, 
a similar recommendation, the one (jp. 
ference being that I am recommending 
an increase in dues in an amount suf. 
cient to take care of this much needeg 
helper, along with other increased aggp. 
ciation expenses. 

The need which our organization 
seeks to provide for is so stupendoys 
and of such far-reaching effect, touch. 
ing, as it does, every phase of the go. 
cial, educational and business life of 
these 107,000,000 people, that it pe 
hooves us to do everything within oy; 
power to advance the effectiveness os 
our work. The army of underwrite;; 
affiliated with this organization repre- 
sents the backbone of life insurance 
service. We have the welfare anj 
happiness of millions of widows, chil. 
dren and dependent old men in oy 
keeping. We should, therefore, look 
well to our task and how it is per. 
formed. 


The organized underwriters of the 
nation constitute a tremendous business 
institution, and the direction and man. 
agement of its affairs should no longer 
be left to voluntary service. We need 
to establish an active field extension 
policy—one that will enable us to build 
up and maintain a continuous and per. 
sistent administration. This is utterly 
impossible as we are now conducting 
the work. Our president should be 
selected as a leader; one to counsel 
with the other members of the exec. 


ciations throughout the various months 
of the year. SP 

While on the subject, may I be par- 
doned if I appear to overemphasize the 
necessity of the local association pro- 
gram committee arranging in advance 
a well-thought-out program for a full 
year’s work? Here lies the very foun- 
dation of successful association work. 
It will do more to keep up interest 
and fine attendance, and will more 
specifically help the underwriter to de- 
velop the work he is pursuing in train- 
ing himself to deliver individual life 
insurance service than any other course 
open to members of local associations. 
The plans for local association meef- 
ings outlined by your program commit- 
tee especially emphasized the above 
course of work. 

In the selection of local association 
officers, it should be understood and 
appreciated that the success or failure 
of an organization largely depends upon 
them, and whether or not they work 
out for the association, a real business 
program. To succeed, the affairs of a 
local association should be conducted 
by its officers with the same degree of 
consideration, interest and efficiency 
that prevails in a thoroughly organized 
general agency. The employing of a 
full time secretary and manager will 
greatly promote the effectiveness of as- 
sociation activities. In the main, the 
underwriter is the representative and 
manager of legal reserve life insurance 
service in the field. His work, his 
standards, his reputation, and his rela- 
tionship with his co-workers, become 
the measure by which the public de- 
termines the value of the service which 
he renders. It behooves us, therefore, 
to see that our organization—the only 
one having to do with the underwriter 
—is managed as a high-grade business 
organization, and its affairs conducted 
on a high plane. utive council, various committees, ani 
Personal Assistant to President Desir- the executive secretary in working out 

able all matters incident to the welfare of 

(g) If the recommendation concern-, association activities. However, he 
ing increased dues is acted upon favor-(@should not be expected to work ont 
ably, then it is recommended that 2a these plans at a sacrifice of his own 
personal assistant to the president be time and expense. 
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Insurance Growing 
As a Credit Factor 


J, 8. MYRICK’S REPORT STATES 








Repeal of Excess Profits Law Awaited; 
Farm Loan Board Recognizes 
Life Insurance Needs 





Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the 
Committee on Life Insurance for Credit, 
reported to the Executive Committee 
saturday that until the excess profits 
law is repealed life insurance as a pro- 
tector of credit cannot be of widespread 
yse. Favorable progress was recorded 
in the direction of securing the co- 
operation of the National Credit Men’s 
Association in the movement to bring 
life insurance more directly before the 
business men of the country. Mr. My- 
rick’s report follows: 

Since the annual convention last year 
your committee has made some prv- 
gress, but still holds to the opinion, 
however, that until the Excess Profits 
Tax is removed the use of life insur- 
ance for the protection of credit in 
business will be much handicapped. 
We understand that Congress will 
shortly repeal the Excess Profits Law, 
and we notice in a recent publication 
that Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, third 
inrank among the Republican members 
of the Senate Finance Committee is 
working on a revision of the Tax Re- 
yision Bill, which will entirely elimi- 
nate tax on all kinds of insurance. We 
hope very much that the Legislative 
Committee of this association will do 
everything in their power to assist in 
putting this revision into effect. This 
legislation enacted will at once put 
life insurance on its proper basis before 
the country as a saving and protection 
to home and business and as a factor 
for building up a reserve in business 
without being subject to an unjust tax. 
We feel that the proposed legislation 
is very important to the future welfare 
of our business and we hope your con- 
vention will go on record with some 
set of resolutions which would bring 
the country’s attention to this general 
situation. 

We are informed that the Federal 
Farm Loan Board at Washington “as 
adopted a uniform application for credit 
in which application there is a question 
asked the applicant as to whether he 
carries life insurance, name of com- 
pany, and amount; and further that 
this question is now propounded to 
about 265,000 farmer applicants in the 
United States, and that the question 
‘8 uniform and in use with all of the 
Federal Land Banks System, so that 
for those men of our association who 


are dealing with the farmers their way 
Made easier and they should not 
neglect to see that the wants of the 
r are supplied. 
Co-Operation with Credit Men 
At a meeting of the National Cham. 
of Commerce, the chairman of your 
committee, together with Messrs. Ed- 
Ward A. Woods, Franklin W. Ganse, 
a Wells, Jonathan K. Voshell, 
Several others, attended represent- 
ing the National Association. At the 
meetings of the Insurance Division, Mr. 
ont B, Bethel, peoeipent of the Falls 
{ ng mpany, . Louisville, 
Kentucky, who is also chairman of the 
Committee of the National 
Men’s Association, spoke on “In- 
ewe a8 a Credit Factor.” In the 




















that credit men ascertained 


of his address he brought out: 


that about 40 per cent of the persons 
interested in business carried life in- 
surance for credit, whereas almosi 100 
per cent carried fire insurance. To all 
life insurance men it is quite apparent 
that it is just as important to have 
life insurance on the lives of valuable 
members of firms, or officers or valu- 
able employees of corporations as it is 
to have fire insurance on stock and fix- 
tures. It was also discovered that very 
few of the credit men have the question 
in their blanks asking the amount of 
insurance carried by individuals or offi- 
cers of a corporation. 

A. R. Spier, of our committee, has 
called upon Mr. J. Harry Tregoe, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the National Credit 
Men’s Association, with the thought 
of bringing the matter of life insurance 
more strongly before his association 
and educating them to the value of re- 
quiring life insurance as a protection 
to credit. He at once saw the value 
of the suggestion and admitted they had 
neglected this branch of their educa- 
tional work and will do anything to 
co-operate with us. Your committee 
suggested the following program to 
start with: 

(1) That speakers representing the 
two organizations be exchanged at each 
of our National Conventions. 

(2) That the committee representing 
the National Association on Life Insur- 
ance for Credit co-operate and work 
with the insurance committee of the 
National Credit Men’s Association, lay- 
ing out a program which can be applied 
both nationally and by the local asso- 
ciations. 

(3) That each local association ap- 
point a committee to at once get in 
conference with the committee of the 
local Credit Men’s Association and 
work out ways and means to have a 
question as to life insurance inserted 
in all of their application blanks, ex- 
changing local speakers at their various 
monthly meetings, and in this way the 
use of insurance as a credit factor will 
come more and more to the attention of 
the business men of the country and 
make them appreciate the increasing 
value which will come to them by ap- 
plying life insurance in this very im. 
portant direction. 


Hunt 
Entertains 
Delegates 


Cleveland, September 5.—William H. 
Hunt, president of the Cleveland Life 
Insurance Company, entertained sev- 
eral hundred members of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at- 
tending the convention tonight at the 
Union Club. A buffet supper was served 
and the occasion was most enjoyable. 
Following the supper, there was a 
dance at the Hotel Winton. Mr. Hunt 
distinguished himself as a genial host. 


Will 
Hold 
Regional 
* 

Convention 

Cleveland, September 7.—The Fidelity 
Mutual Life, of Philadelphia, will hold 
a regional convention here on Thurs- 
day. All the. Fidelity Mutual agen‘s 
attending the National Association 


meeting, and others who will come in 
will attend. 











Introducing 
New Policy 
Record Book 


Cleveland, September 7.—A. R. Spier, 
a New York agent who is here, has 
written a policy record book which 
contains many classifications for 
agents. The book is being publishel 
by Spier & Zeltner, = torte od New 
York City. 


Selling Should Be 
Big Feature of Program 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE REPORT 





Stars Gather at Annual Meetings and 
They Should Talk About Experi- 
ences in Field 





That selling should be the big feature 
of conventions of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters was the 
opinion vouchsafed by Edward A. 
Woods, chairman of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters’ Com- 
mittee on convention programs. Mr. 
Woods in his report said: 

“It is suggested that the preparation 
of the next program be begun early 
and submitted for consideration and re- 
view before the mid-year meeting of 
the executive council and possibly at 
that time presented to the executive 
committee. The formation of the pro- 
gram necessarily involves much com- 
munication with the council, the pro- 
gram committee, the executive officers 
and other widely scattered association 
members throughout the country. It 
is difficult and extravagant with time 
and money and not efficient to accom- 
plish this hurriedly. 

“A review of the conventions for the 
last few years and the success that the 
sales congresses are considered to have 
been, makes it perhaps important to 
outline the scope of the last few na- 
tional meetings. 

Should Get Down to Selling Talk Early 

“It will be remembered that years 
ago a large part of the time of conven- 
tions was consumed in hearing address- 
es of welcome; reports of officers and 
heads of committees; discussing nomi- 
nations; considering finances; selecting 
the next place of meeting; selling the 
book of association proceedings; debat- 
ing resolutions -as to procedure, and 
other business; with incidental use of 
the remaining time in educational or 
salesmanship conferences. 

“During the last few conventions, on 
the contrary, the business of the asso- 
ciation has been reduced to a minimum 
so far as the convention sessions are 
concerned and they have been conduct- 
ed as sales congresses. 

“Tt is for the association to. decide 
whether the recent trend shall be con- 


tinued or whether we should go back 
to the former method of considering 
these conventions as husiness meetings 
and time largely spent in the discus- 
sion of business matters. It is obvious 
that the two cannot be satisfactorily 
mixed. It is equally obvious that a 
large convention of one or two thousand 
cannot satisfactorily consider and pass 
on its business affairs in detail. It is 
the opinion of your committee that 
large attendance at conventions cannot 
be secured to discuss the growing and 
complex business of the National As- 
sociation__the policy of its publications 
—the financial statements of the associa- 
tion and its various branches—the work 
it is doing along legislation, taxation, 
education and other lines. These sub- 
jects can properly be brought before the 
members of the executive committee 
meetings, where each association is 
duly represented and has a right to be 
represented by the attendance of a del- 
egate, and such reports can be pub- 
lished in the ‘News’ and elsewhere. 
“The attendance of the last few con- 
ventions seem to indicate that a far 
larger number of. persons will come to 
a meeting where salesmanship can be 


taught than will come a long distance 
at great expense of time and money to 
hear discussed the routine business of 
the association, important as it is. 
Sales Congress Idea a Hit 

“It seems to your committee, there- 
fore—and recent programs have been 
built on this theory—that the National 
conventions proper, omitting the ex- 
ecutive committee meetings held prior 
to and during its session, should be in 
the direction of sales congresses and 
not business meetings with, outside of 
the report of the President, every mo- 
ment of the comparatively few hours 
of valuable time consumed in the discus- 
sion of sales problems, and that the 
business of the association, not to 
speak of such formal matters as ad- 
dresses of welcome, etc., should be 
subordinated to discussing better sales- 
manship. 

“These annual conventions are the 
greatest gatherings of successful in- 
surance salesmen ever held at any time. 
They come from all companies and all 
sections and the ability of this gather- 
ing to contribute to better salesman- 
ship of the entire group should be 
taken advantage of to the fullest ex- 
tent, and as little time consumed as 
possible in routine addresses which, 
rightly or wrongly, do not interest the 
average number. 

“Tt will be noted that in the last few 
meetings the effort has been to make 
our program set a standard for local 
programs, in building a program 
around a central theme, not speakers. 
This has been especially true of the 
last two programs. It has also been 
the purpose of your committee to make 
it possible for the largest number of 
persons to have opportunity of express- 
ing themselves and contributing to the 
common cause new salesmanship ideas. 
It is hoped that the day of set address- 
es, whether read or memorized, has 
gone, not only because they tire any 
audience but because they do not con- 
form to actual salesmanship practice, 
which does not offer opportunity for 
either memorized talks or prepared ad- 
dresses, but where we must present our 
case to the prospect in the same way 
that questions are presented for dis- 
cussion before this convention, and 
particularly in this program where we 
present the ‘case’ method as following 
more closely the line of actual sales- 
manship experience and more nearly 
what has been called the ‘project’ 
method of teaching. In actual field 
work the salesman does not develop a 
sales argument and then present it to 
his prospect but he finds certain needs 
of the prosnect and then fits the pro- 
per insurance sales talk to those needs. 
Similarly the lawyer or physician must 
fit the law or medical practice to the 
conditions of the client or patient. 

“It is hoped that this program will 
develop for the use of future conven- 
tions and local associations the ‘case’ 
method of discussing insurance prob- 
lems.” © 





Gilman’s 
Electric Washer 
Story Convulses 


Convention 


Cleveland, September 7—Charles C. 
Gilman, who represents the National 
Life of Vermont, at Boston, in Massa- 
chusetts, and is president of the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association, con- 
vulsed the convention by telling his 
famous electric washing machine story 
in which he solicited a friend who said 
he could not pay the premium because 
he was about to buy $2,500 worth of 
electric apparatus for his house, includ- 
ing an electric washing machine. This 
man had four children and washed his 
own dishes in order to save his wife 
work. Gilman also has four children 
and says he washes the family dishes, 
too. Gilman easily convinced, forcibly 
econyinced this man, that the insurance 
investment. would pay larger returns 
than the electric washing machine. 
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Aim to Lift Taxes On 
Inheritance Policies 


REPORT OF LAW COMMITTEE 





Exemptions Asked Up to Amount 
Needed By Estates to Pay 
Inheritance Taxes 





Arguments presented to the Senate 
Finance Committee to secure the ex- 
emption from taxation of life insur- 
ance written to cover the payment of 
inheritance taxes formed the bulk of 
the report of the Committee on Law 
and Legislation, submitted by Chair- 
man Henry J. Powell at the meeting 
Saturday of the Executive Committee. 
The report follows: 

While there has been the usual legis- 
lative activity in the states this year, 
as practically every one has had a 
legislative session, life insurance has 
been particularly interested in the work 
of the new Congress in connection 
with the revision of the Federal tax 
laws which is now in process. All 
branches of the life insurance business, 
including agency and executive, were 
represented at the recent hearing at 
Washington granted to insurance in- 
terests by the Finance Committee of the 
United States Senate. 

At this hearing, in referring to the 
Estate Tax Law, argument was pre- 
sented that the section relating to bene- 
ficiaries under life insurance policies 
covering the lives of non-resident dece- 
dents should be repealed, as it had pro- 
duced practically no revenue, was 
keenly resented by the citizens of other 
countries and was a great handicap 
upon American companies doing busi- 
ness in foreign countries. 

Life insurance payable to the estate 
of a policyholder was asked to be ex- 
empted up to the amount needed by 
the estate to pay inheritance taxes im- 
posed by United States and by the sev- 
eral states, and any accrued and un- 
paid income taxes of decedents. This 
proposition attracted the especial in- 
terest of Senators and several ques- 
tions were asked regarding it. The 
committee was told that inasmuch as 
it had become the policy of Federal 
and state governments to insist in 
sharing the distribution of estates 


through inheritance taxes, it seemed 
but fair that the insured should be en- 
couraged by freedom from tax to pro- 
vide life insurance enough to cover the 
taxes the Government sought to exact. 

Reference was made to the unwisdom 
and probable unconstitutionality of the 
Government’s attempt to impose inheri- 
tance taxes on beneficiaries receiving 
life insurance benefits in excess of 
$40,000, and the repeal of this provi- 
sion of the Estate Tax Law was 
strongly urged. 

Regarding the insurance of officers 
and employees, commonly known as 
Business Insurance, recommendation 
was made that the employer be grant- 
ed a reasonable deduction for premi- 
ums paid for such insurance on the 
whole Life Level Premium Plan or such 
other form of policy as might be ap-. 
proved by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. By limiting the deduction to 
the premium on the Whole Life Plan 
the Government’s endeavor to prevent 
policyholders from taking high-priced 
life insurance with a view to evading 
income texes would be accomplished. 
At the same time, the economic desir- 
ability of encouraging the writing of 
life insurance really intended to sta- 
bilize business and industry against 


the death of its. leaders and experts 
would be preserved. 

Following this presentation on behalf 
of life insurance, the Finance Commit- 
tee stated that amendments which 
were submitted covering the points re- 
ferred to would have most careful con- 
sideration when it came to proposing a 
revision of the present revenue laws. 

Aside from steps taken to have Fed- 
eral amendments acted upon, the legis- 
lative situation in the various states 
has been of interest in its relation to 
life insurance. Fortunately, however, 
the laws enacted have in almost every 
instance been corrective and amenda- 


tory rather than reactionary or injuri- 
ous and it is, therefore, unnecessary to 
refer in any great detail to legislative 
developments throughout the country. 

Suffice it to say that there have. been 
fifty sessions in the United States thus 
far this year and a broad view of the 
situation leaves your Chairman to be- 
lieve that there has been a better un- 
derstanding of the business of life in- 
surance on the part of legislators than 
has been evident for several years, the 
result being that practically all bills in- 
troduced which would have been inju- 
rious to the development of the busi- 
ness have failed of passage. 


Stork Visits 
Herman Moss Home 
In Cleveland 


Cleveland, September 6.—Announee. 
ment was made on the Convention figg, 
that Herman Moss, manager of thy 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, j, 
Cleveland, is the father of a new baby 
which arrived today. (Great cheering) 
It was the first time such an event hag 
been publicly chronicled by the yy. 
— Association. (More long Cheer. 
ng. 
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Our | Interest Rate 


7.247% is the rate of interest earned in 1920 
on our mean ledger assets. Funds invested 
in the safest securities—farm mortgages. 
Values do not fluctuate—always worth 100 ° 
cents on the dollar. 


Other Significant Facts in the Agent’s Favor 


—A New Accident and Health Department. 
—Free Service of Home Office Group Insurance Specialists who 

give you assistance in your territory. 
—A Sales Service Department that has one purpose—to increase 


—Limit extended to $300,000 on one Life. 
—Both Non-Participating and Participating Policies. 
_—Liberal dividends paid beneficiaries in addition to monthly 


—Insurable Age 10 to 65. 
—Provision for Substandard Business. 
—Policies that carry every up-to-date feature. 
—Liberal Agency Contracts. 

Over $110,000,000.00 New Business Paid-For in 1920 


Our Agents Participate in Our Prosperity 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 


something” how will we know you are interested? 
Send for New Booklet of Company Facts. 





St. Louis, Mo. 
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Canvassing for Business Insurance; 
Myrick Tells How to Sell This Line 





Fundamentals Are Set Forth as Death Value or Protection, Living 
Value, Credit Value, Character Value, Labor Value and Taxation 
Value; Small Business Men Especially Interested. 


Julian S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, 
managers of the Mutual Life, New York, 
made these points in his address pre- 
pared for delivery before the National 
Association of Life Underwriters: 

The application of life insurance to 
business problems, or what is now 
proadly termed “business insurance” 
apparently had its origin to a 
greater extent in the buyer’s mind than 
in that of the seller. The acceptance 
of life insurance as an economic neces- 
sity and as it is generally regarded to- 
day, as a part of every man’s domestic- 
financial scheme, was the result of a 
long and arduous education “from with- 
out” so to speak; the development had 
to come down through the work of sev- 
eral generations of agents, and the re- 
sultant experience of several genera- 
tions of policyholders. The uses and 


functions of insurance had not only to 
be demonstrated by its sellers but felt 
by its buyers. 

So when that time came that the 
realization of insurance in the public 
mind was general. its value in other 


phases of industrial and financial life 
was accepted with less effort on the 
part of the companies. It takes noth- 
ing from the credit of the agent as to 
enterprise and initiative, to say that 
some of the first large policies taken 
for direct business reasons were bought 
by the men who already carried per- 
sonal insurance and wanted to apply the 
idea to their business; and insurance 
men were quick to take advantage of 
what their long crusade for personal 
insurance was opening up in the busi- 
ness field. Hence, the thoughtful ag- 
ent now realizes that if he can get 
close enough to the nature of a man’s 
business, the process of sale bears some 
similarity to working out a proposition 
in geometry, from premises to “Q.E.D.” 
If the agent can get the facts on the 
table, the reasons for insurance will 
usually show themselves,—the prospect 
will, in a way, sell himself and without 
knowing it. It may be said that the 
sale has more to do with the art of pre- 
senting than the art of pleading,— 
though, of course, no arbitrary line can 
be drawn between them. 

Learning Essential Facts of Prospect’s 

Business 


For the agent to get at the premises 
and essential facts about the prospect’s 
business is one of his problems. The 
matter is many-sided and requires care- 
ful study; it is often dealt with in the 
literature of most companies. We 
haven't time to discuss it here. Though 
it may be said in this connection that 
perhaps where the difficulty of getting 
aline on the items is greatest, the need 
is less—that is, in smaller partnerships 
and businesses of more private and per- 
sonal nature, the appeal of insurance 
is more direct than in the larger cor- 
porations, where business and financial 
statements are more or less public. 
Nor can we here take up in detail the 
Parts of the subject that are commonly 
now treated wu and understood by 
most agents. It may be suggested that 
in the discussion to follow the funda- 
Mentals might be discussed in some- 

& of the following order: 
(1) The death-value or protection. 


(2) The living-value (the assets in 
re Policy, intermediate and at matur- 


(3) The credit-value. 
(4) The character-value—as it affects 
a _ men and the business. (No. 3 
. 4 are closely related). 


(5) The labor-value. The increased 


efficiency, when the policies are in 
whole or in part for the employes, as a 
kind of additional compensation and 
stimulus. 


(6) The taxation-value. 


—but in the writer’s opinion, although 
the last may be an effective medium of 
gaining attention, it is well for the ag- 
ent not to get too enthusiastic over it. 
This element is too new for anyone to 
be too certain as to how it can be ap- 
plied or how its application will work 
out. Many tax laws were made in a 
hurry—(though they are not being re- 
pealed in enough of a hurry to suit 
some). Again the rulings, interpreta- 
tions, change frequently—and some- 
times before you can find out accurate- 
ly what they are or are not. It seems 
to me, that perhaps the greatest value 
of life insurance today, in relation to 
taxes is a question of equalization and 
depreciation, rather than of a relief: 


Repeal of Excess Profits Tax Will Help 
Insurance 

However, the time will come when 
legislators will realize the injustice of 
not allowing, at least, the part of the 
premium which measures the pure pro- 
tection as a fair deduction for expense. 
It might be said incidentally that the 
repeal of the Excess Profits Tax will, 
no doubt, bring many firms who have 
been holding out into the market for 
insurance. 

So, without going into the above pri- 
mary points, in detail, we will touch on 
two points of minor importance which 
the writer has not happened to see dis- 
cussed to any extent, and which 
in some cases may be of considerable 
help to the agent; and then before clos- 
ing outline a presentation which our 
Office has used with some success, to-. 
gether with a few suggestions which 
we find help new agents soliciting busi- 
ness insurance among small or medium 
sized firms. 

In almost every line of business there 
has to be a certain amount of unpro- 
ductive or low-rate capital held in rela- 
tion to productive capital, To keep the 
right proportion between the two is 
often a difficult problem and as import- 
ant as it is difficult. Cash in the till, 
cash in the bank, cash in reserves, per- 
haps invested in low rate bonds, etc., 
as against a greater investment in 
stock, machinery, etc. There is a kind 
of an analogy between this problem of 
private business and that of a country 
in keeping the right amount of, or in 
knowing how much currency it needs 
as a reserve to secure prompt settle- 
ment of the general business transac- 
tions. The better the financial and 
credit system is organized, the less need 
of keeping unproductive or low rate re- 
serves. And if a private business 
brings its cash capital lower than it 
should be for what has been found to 
be average needs, the loss from doing 
business in this way is greater than the 
gain by investing more in kinds of capi- 
tal which are more productive than the 
reserves. The converse of this, of 
course, is true, as affecting the progress 
of a business—and life insurance has 
its usés in both instances. However, 
today the business man is probably not 
thinking so much about over-production 
and how it affects the marginal utility 
in his unit of capital and the law of 
diminishing returns, as he is of making 
his capital productive and at the same 
time keeping sufficient reserve. A cer- 
tain part of unproductive capital or low- 
rate reserves is to equalize death losses, 
whether the partners know it or not,— 
if they do, some insurance is probably 
carried or can be more readily sold;— 
but this is not the point we're trying to 
make here.. It is rather that insurance 


can be substituted for some, perhaps a 
good deal, of the usual reserves. Thus 
more money is 


freed for productive 


capital. This doesn’t take effect im- 
mediately but as the policy reserve in- 
creases it becomes a valuable part of 
the financial scheme. How it works 
out can be seen in the various illustra- 
tions of entering insurance on the 
ledger sheets, etc. Reserves established 
in this way are not only accurately de- 
termined (and in advance) but do not 
fluctuate either in principal or interest 
rates. And this brings us to the second 
point. 


A Well-Demonstrated Economic Law 


It is a well-demonstrated law of eco 
nomics that as prices rise, interest rates 
rise. Especially is this so in commer- 
cial or short term loans,—contracts for 
the payment of interest and terminable 
at short periods so that the creditor 
can indemnify himself by higher inter- 
est charges to cover a probable depre- 
ciation of his principal. And so, usual- 
ly, the buyer or commercial debtor finds 
that when he has to raise more money 
for his raw materials, machinery and 
means of production in general, because 
the prices of it have increased, that he 
then has to pay more for the use of 
money to put into productive capital. 
The advantage of a life insurance pol- 
icy in this situation is evident. The 
maximum rate of interest in most mod- 
ern policies, is fixed, If he can do bet- 
ter outside, all right,—but in any event 
the policy gives him a certain confi- 
dence and stability. And from the 
above, it is fair to draw a general de- 
duction,—the greater the need of pro- 
ductive capital, the higher its cost, the 
higher the interest, and the more val- 
uable the insurance. 

The following little “talk” does not 
set up to be anything new, but among 
the various ways of opening which 
we've tried, this seems, on the average, 
to bring somewhat better results than 
the others, and it is given for what it 
is worth. A short letter is usually sent 
to the prospect a day or so before this 
case is to be made. 

“I am calling in reference to the let- 
ter from our firm. It will take me but 
six minutes to go over the matter in 
question. It is something that vitally 
affects all business and which you ought 
to know about whether you adopt it or 
not. 


“Now, your fire insurance cost for tne 
year (on your stock, plant, etc.), is, say, 
about $500. You charge this item to 
expense. It could almost be called a 
fixed charge. In case there is no fire, 
does it anyway increase your inventory 
values or assets? No. Is there any 
guaranteed return from this annual ex- 
pense, regardless of all future contin- 
gencies? No. It is a dead loss if there 
is no fire. It establishes no future fund 
which will be payable to you in any 
event. 

“But the same amount of money in- 
vested in a Business Partnership cor- 
tract, whether there be a loss or not, 
increases annually your assets, stock or 
inventory value, etc. The annual cost 
{is paid from the same account your fire 
insurance is paid, but with this differ- 
ence:—only a small part of the outlay 
is expense. A certain part of it (de- 
tails of which I will show you later) 
goes directly to your reserve or sinking 
fund. Suppose you are 35 and $500 is 
invested in my plan; $18,000 is payable 
immediately to the firm*upon loss by 
death. The great advantages of this 
are obvious, But until there is a death 
the property increases, and if the ac- 
cumulated provision in the contract has 
been used, the firm can stop paying the 
premium in about 24 years and have a 
paid-up policy, or, if continued for about 
32 years, when you are 67, the $18,000 
will be payable to the firm, or to you, 
as the case may be. Compare this with 
your fire insurance account. What hap- 
pens in case there has been no fire dur- 
ing this period? You have expended 
$16,000 with nothing to show for it. 
Yet, fire insurance is a necessity—so 
is this kind of insurance. 

“The fact that these contracts are 
carried has a bearing upon commercial 
ratings. Bradstreet, Dun, etc., acknowl- 


_ edge this. Banks are now influenced to 


a great extent by the insurance a man 
carries. In granting loans this item is 


scrutinized carefully. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank in their loan agreement ask 
what life insurance is carried, how pay- 
able, etc. 
A Closing Argument 

“The amount that should be carried 
in this kind of coverage should be de- 
termined by careful consideration of 
the partnership agreements, balance 
sheets, etc. But generally speaking, the 
contract should be large enough to re- 
place the amount that will go out of the 
business at a partner’s death, whether 
it be in partnership interests or capi- 
tal stock.” 


If the agent has now aroused inter- 
est but cannot “close in” or sees that 
it is not an advantageous time to con- 
tinue, let him end the interview by say- 
ing something like this: 

“You are interested in seeing how 
this plan applies to you. I will be 
pleased to take up these details with 
you and will call”—(naming a definite 
day, even hour). “In the meantime, I 
will have a proposition prepared cover- 
ing your case, as I see it, also showing 
how public accountants suggest that 
this plan should be incorporated in the 
ledger statements, etc.” 


If other or further arguments are 
needed or are found advisable in the 
first interview, they should be concise 
and to the point. Quotations from mer- 
cantile and bank-reports, showing facts 
in business mortality, causes of general 
failures or those in times of money 
stringency, needs of reserves, and capi- 
tal; lessons to be learned from income 
tax statements; the relations of troubles 
caused from loss of Men, poor manage- 
ment and those from lack of funds, etc. 
Concrete examples in payment of 
claims, loans, etc., material facts along 
these lines are usually on top in most 
offices. 

But the agent is warned against try- 
ing to make too many points—no mat- 
ter how good his argument may be. The 
following are some general suggestions 
given to new agents in this connection: 


Always be on the lookout for a chance 
to close in, get the application or ar- 
range a medical examination. In this 
connection put what you have to say in 
the form of a statement, not a question. 
There comes a time, as every success- 
ful agent knows, whether in the pre- 
sentation of business or personal in- 
surance, when he must chance offend- 
ing the prospect and losing out alto- 
gether by “taking the bull by the horns” 
and “by going to the mat hard.” 


Small Business Men Interested 


This canvass for business insurance 
is usually made among partnerships or 
moderate sized corporations, whose 
stockholders are active partners, but 
we often find that although only a sin- 
gle name appears, there are more than 
one actively interested in the business. 
Where it happens that the prospect has 
no partner and that his business is 
primarily based on personal services 
or is of such a nature that it cannot be 
continued by another, it may be best 
to swing immediately to the old per- 
sonal presentafion based on incomes, 
amount to carry, etc. In the final anal- 
ysis any plan of business insurance is 
simply another means of protecting 
the family. 


Many agents make a mistake in 
thinking that arguments for business 
and partnership insurance will only in- 
terest or can be applied to the “big 
business man.” There isn’t a corner 
grocery or even a paper-stand with only 
the smallest amount of capital which 
doesn’t need some business protection 
in life insurance. Another suggestion, 
in this connection, is that if there are 
two or more interested in a business, 
it is advisable to try first to win over 
one of the firm, rather than both or all 
at once. When one is convinced of the 
virtue of the plan, this member, con- 
sciously or not, will influence the ‘oth- 
ers. His conversion will be the agent’s 
greatest aid to success. It*is our ex- 
perience that in medium sized or small 
concerns, especially retail stores, fre- 
quently more than one of the same fam- 
ily are active in the business,—usually 
two brothers or a father and son. The 
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younger member of a firm is, as a rule, 
the more receptive. He is quick to 
realize that the death of the older and 
more experienced man will not only 
have an unfavorable effect upon credit, 
good will, and the power to hold cus- 
tomers, etc., but that it immediately 
throws a part of the property and man- 
agement of the business into the hands 
of others; perhaps to those whom he 
does not wish connected with the man- 
agement. He must buy his partner’s 
beneficiary out or put up with interfer- 
ence. Life insurance payable to the 
surviving partner makes a businesslike 
adjustment of embarrassing situations 
and the younger man feels that he will 
be the surviving partner. 

If you cannot interest the prospect 
(indexed), try not to leave his office 
without getting some information for 
future reference. At least get the date 
of birth. With a little tact an agent 
can get this from many prospects with 
whom he can do nothing else. Find out 
all you can, if only by observation con- 
cerning the nature of the business, the 
number of associates, employes in the 
office or store, their apparent positions, 
ages, etc. Sometimes you can persuade 
the “boss” to introduce you to his asso- 
ciates, clerks, etc. If you cannot in- 
terest the head man, make him at least 
admit that your plan in principle is 
valuable, Upon this admission, say: 
“Then, there are others right in this 
office to whom the plan will be of value, 
even if you think it does not apply in 
your particular case. They ought to 
have the chance to consider it.” Tell 
him that life insurance has a direct 
bearing on an employe’s efficiency and 
character. Explain the formula, bud- 
gets, retiring funds, old age income 
provisions, etc. Tell the “boss” that it 
is decidedly to his advantage to have 
his clerks become interested in some 
scientific and systematic way of saving, 
insuring, investing and providing funds 
for old age, etc. 

Prospects should always be made to 
realize that cost is only a relative mat- 
ter. Create the desire for your goods 
and the cost element will take care of 
itself. Don’t be too anxious to show 
rates. Some agents to break them- 
selves of the habit of pulling out the 
rate book, do not carry the book with 
them on the first interview. This is 
likely to impress the prospect with the 
fact that cost is but of secondary im- 
portance. The very act of getting the 
book out, turning over the leaves, some- 
times is discerning, interrupting your 
hold on the prospect’s attention. If an 
indication of cost or outlay is neces- 
sary, quote by percentages. It’s easy 
to remember the approximate rates in 
this way. In this connection keep in 
the foreground the fact that a good 
part of the annual outlay goes into 
available funds and that on the cumula- 
tive plan, the principal sum is certain 
to be returned at a time usually con- 
current upon retirement—(and as a 
rule, if the age at issue is under 45, the 
cumulative provision returns more than 
has been paid in). ' 

After leaving a prospect put down on 
the card all the points you think neces- 
sary for the second call—provided you 
think a second call worth while. Try 
to remember your “wrong moves.” 
You are more likely to make the same 
false moves again, if you forget what 
they were. Study each case carefully. 
Catalogue all the important data at 
the end of the day. 

The foregoing is but an attempt to 
give the agent, primarily the new ones, 
as much help from our recorded ex- 
periences as we can, It is not a substi- 
tute for his own or to be taken arbi- 
trarily. The interest and hence the 
success in any activity lies in the de- 
velopment of one’s own ideas;—the 
general agent or managér may have to 
build most of the road, but should not 
have to do or try to do most of the 
driving. , 


“Thousand New Women Members 
For 1922,” Florence Shaal’s Slogan 


Florence E. Shaal, the only woman 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion, told the executive committee of 
the results of a canvass she has recent- 
ly made to ascertain the number of 
women agents in America and other in- 
teresting facts. Her report follows: 

As one of your vice-presidents it de- 
volves upon me to give you a resume 
of my work during the past year. 

Although it takes very few minutes 
to present the report, nevertheless I 
have given many months of faithful, 
conscientious labor, and feel, even at 
this late hour there is still much work 
to be done. 

“°Tis well when the goal attained 
Of one ambition strong, 

There is another, not attained, 
That urges us along.” 

The ambition that is urging me along 
at the present time is to do what I can 
to bring the large army of women un- 
derwriters into our Association work. 

Where “ignorance is bliss, it is folly 
to be wise.” I thought in undertaking 
the work of procuring data in regard to 
women in the field and association work, 
it would take but a few weeks and be 
very easy to procure. Up to within two 
weeks I was stjll seeking data, and re- 
gret to say the year was not long 
enough, and much remains undone. 

At first letters were sent to the Insur- 
ance Commissioners—twenty-six letters 
in all, and I received twenty replies. 

Getting List of Names 

Although the Insurance Commission- 
ers were, in the majority of cases, very 
willing to co-operate with me in giving 
the names of women life underwriters, 
they were not able to actually give much 
assistance on account of the work it 
would involve to have someone go 
through the thousands of names in their 
files and select the names of the wom- 
en. 

In the states where lists were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form, the Commis- 
sioners sent them very promptly. It 
was equally as difficult for me to wade 
through so many thousand names in 
order to find a small number of women 
underwriters, 

I then sent a letter to'all the presi- 
dents of the local associations in the 
endeavor to collect as large a number 
of names as possible. One hundred and 


thirty-eight letters were sent out and ~ 


ninety replies received. Some sent 
good-sized lists, others mentioned just 
one or two women agents, and still oth- 
ers to their knowledge knew of no wom- 
en writing life insurance in their com- 
munity. 

In my third attempt to reach the 
women underwriters and get a still 
more complete list that would cover all 
the women in the various life insurance 
companies, I sent a letter to the presi- 
dent of each company as listed in the 
Handy Guide of 1921. The presidents 
were very ready to comply with my re- 
quest and for the most part sent com- 
plete lists of their women underwriters. 
In some instances, according to the 


laws of their company, presidents were . 


not allowed to quote any names or ad- 
dresses, but gave the number of women 
agents .under contract. 

The president of one of our largest 
companies did not even send me the 
number of women agents, but assured 
me he was much interested in my work 
and approved of it. He gave me the 
names of all his general agents through- 
out the country with whom he advised 
me to communicate, and they undoubt- 
edly would give me the names of their 
women agents. I could not do this in 
time to present the data to the execu- 
tive committee. 

The number of women to whom I 
sent a letter, personally, signed 
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and I had received. .........ccee- 785 





names with no addresses, making a 
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Questionnaire 

From the data thus gathered, I pro- 
ceeded to send a letter to each one of 
these women, enclosing a Question- 
naire, to be filled out and returned to 
me. This Questionnaire was as follows: 

No.1. Why do you choose life insur- 
ance for a vocation? 

No. 2. Were you engaged in any occu- 
pation before entering life insurance? 

No. 3. What was your previous edu- 
cation? College? High school? 

No.4. Are you a member of any 
local association of life underwriters? 
If not, why not? . 

No. 5, If not a member, would you like 
to join an association? 

No.6. What has been the greatest 
help to you in your work? 

No.7. What is your greatest need in 
the way of helps? 

Some of the answers to these Ques- 
tionnaires were very satisfactory, the 
questions being intelligently completed, 
while others were only half filled out. 
The women in the latter class consisted 
of those who were only part-time writ- 
ers and therefore not so interested. 

I was greatly impressed by the an- 
swers to my Questionnaire. Sixty per 
cent of the letters received stated as to 
previous education, that they were grad- 
uates of some college, or business col- 
lege. There were many teachers, high 
school and college teachers, teachers 
of music, art, moving picture artists, 
secretaries of bankers and men high 
up in the business world, nurses, pro- 
fessional women and house-wives, and 
all were just hungry for help from any 
source. 


Many of these women had never heard 
of local associations, or of the “Associa- 
tion News.” Several answered they 
would join my association, and please 
send bill for the same. Others said 
they would like to join the association 


in their city if anyone would ask them. . 


I only know of one association 
throughout the country,—the Boston 
Life Underwriters’ Association,—that 
does not admit women as members. No 
reason has officially been given. 

All others welcome women as mem- 
bers. In many communities no women 
are members, because there is not one 
woman life insurance agent in that com- 
munity. Several local associations had 
fairly large memberships, chiefly in 
large cities. Two associations had a 
woman Vice-president, and one of these 
vice-presidents wrote me she soon would 
have every woman in line, and every 
man also, who carried a _ rate-book. 
These women as a whole are an un- 
usually intelligent body, and the asso- 
ciations in their respective communi- 
ties should be helping them to become 
better equipped life underwriters, and 
receiving the benefits that would accrue 
from their membership, 

After all the letters had been mailed 
and I thought my work complete, I once 
more sent over 1,000 letters, signed per- 
sonally notifying the women of the 
Cleveland convention. Some of these 
women knew so little about the Na- 
tional Association that they thought 
it was a personal invitation, and wrote 
and thanked me, asking me to let them 
know how much it would cost and 
they would try to attend with me. 

Gentlemen, are you not overlooking 
a possible membership that would be 
of great value to your respective asso- 
ciations. _ 

Number of Women Agents 

I found from the returns received 
from the presidents of the different 
companies, that the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society leads all the others in 
_ number of women agents, having 
Mutual Life comes next with...... 400 
New York Life, approximately.... 361 


Penn Mutual 
Will Make Important 
Announcements Soon 


Cleveland, September 5.—Penn yj, 
tual Life men who are attending ¢,, 
National Convention here say the com: 
pany will soon make an important a. 
nouncement to the effect that it yy 
write sub-standard business. The COI: 
pany is now preparing rates for this 
class of business. It is also reported 
that the adoption of double indempj;, 
is being discussed and that the cop, 
pany’s limits will be increased. 








Massachusetts Mutual ............ 61 
Provident Life & Trust........... 59 
Fidelity Mutual ..... eer 55 
ENON, 05 Se osc occ cccesccs, 54 
SP ee eee 52 
Missouri State, St. Louis......... bl 
ie 4 
ee al, kK eee q 
Connecticut Mutual ............., 45 


And there are seventeen other com. 
panies with women agents ranging from 
thirty-five down to eighteen, making the 
wonderful force of women life under. 
writers which I have previously give 
you. 

After Thousand Women Members 

I want to express my appreciation 
and thanks personally and officially for 
the many courtesies accorded me by, 
not only the presidents of the various 
associations from Maine to the Pacific 
Coast, but to the presidents of the many 
companies throughout the country, ani 
also the insurance commissioners, ani 
the insurance women from the North, 
South, East and West, evidencing the 
respect in which they held the office 
of “Woman Vice-President.” Not for 
a moment, however, have I been w- 
mindful of the fact that in co-operating 
with me and endeavoring to give me 
the information I was seeking, it was 
to pay tribute and honor to the office 
of “Woman Vice-President,” not to the 
woman. 

“Not for herself! though sweet the 
hour of freedom; 

Not for herself! though dear the new 
born power; 

But for the child who needs a noble 
mother, 

Comes woman to her hour.” 


Perhaps more than in any other busi: 
ness or profession “Woman has come 
to her hour,” as a life insurance under 
writer. Women have become a large 
part of the underwriting force of every 
company, or a great percentage of the 
companies, and the record of the busi- 
ness written by these women is al 
amount of which their various comp 
nies are justly proud. 

It seems to me the coming year every 
local association should make a special 
effort to secure as many women mel: 
bers as possible. Women underwriters 
need the co-operation and encourage 
ment that the association can givt. 
Women need to know and have a friend: 
ly interest in their competitors in the 
business, that they, too, may get out 0 
the narrow provincialism that knowins 
only the people connected with ones 
own company and its insurance me 
thods; is sure to give. 

All the women underwriters who aré 
making this their real, life work 0 
the broadening influences and educ 
tional opportunities which membership 
in the association gives, not merely ® 
favored few, as the matter now stands. 
The men also need the women, thelr 
quick intuition, their enthusiasm, the 
sympathetic response to new sué 
tions, and their ability to put new life 
into old methods. Then, let one of the 
slogans for the coming year in our ass 
ciation work be, “A Thousand New 
Women Members For The Nat ror 
Life Underwriters Association 
1922!” 
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Training of Agents Kohn’s Theme; 
“Need Sound, Not Hard, Heart’ 





Selection, Training and Compensation Inseparably Connected— 
Better Grade of Men Coming Into the Business—Head, Heart 
and Feet Need to Be Co-ordinated—Experience Biggest Thing 


of All. 


Henry H. Kohn, manager of the 
phoenix Mutual, Albany, discussed me- 
thods of training agents. He said: 

A million dollars is waiting around 
the corner for the man who can get up 
a universal working formula for train- 
ing insurance salesmen. 

[apply the word training in the sense 
of creating successful salesmen. Men 
can be trained by various methods to 
perform functions, but we here, of 
course, are thinking in terms, not mere- 


H. H. 


ly of training, but in terms of success- 
ful operations. 

I very well remember how, after hav- 
ing been “appointed” some thirty years 
ago, being handed a rate book and some 
supplies, the general agent called me 
back, ag a seeming afterthought, and 
temarked that there was just one thing 
he desired to impress on my mind. He 
asked me how I would proceed to lift 
his desk, if I were called upon to do so. 
He immediately demonstrated two 
ways: 

First, he stood far away from the 
desk, so far that he could reach it only 
with his finger tips. Would I lift it 
standing that way? Or, going close 
up to it and really starting to lift it, 
would I do it this way? 

My answer was obvious, and so was 
the lesson intended to be conveyed. 

Now go and talk life insurance the 
fame way, my boy, was his parting 
benediction. And this course of my 
training was completed. 


Progress Made 
Since then we have made a bit of 
progress in our methods, haven’t we. 
Pho though, that in limiting our 
; on to methods of “selecting. and 
taining agents,” we are not covering 
@ entire subject, for there is another 
a Very vital point connected with it. 
to one which cannot be separated 
m it—methods of compensation. 
ecting, training, and compensating 
‘sents are three items inseparably con- 

One with the other. 
on Process of training is susceptible 
Worked out, if’ the method of 





compensation which we adopt in con- 
nection with it, is assented to by th? 
man who is selected. 

In other words, if perchance you 
agree on a system of financing, satis- 
factory to the agent, you can then, of 
course, insist on a course of training, 
however and whatever planned. And 
so, in the nature of the case, our dis- 
cussion here, if it eliminates methods 
of compensation, is one-sided and in- 
complete. Somehow most of us are 


KOHN 


afraid to discuss questions of compensa- 
tion. I do not know why. 

The trouble with the whole situation 
as yet is, that the approach to life 
insurance salesmanship is different 
from the approach to any other sales- 
manship. 

We as yet have to be missionaries, 
going out and persuading men to come 
into the life insurance business. We 
have to sell them the business in most 
cases, quite ‘as much as we have to 
solicit applications. 

The man who comes in, having made 
up his mind to go in the life insurance 
business, is by and large, of the same 
type as the man who comes in to apply 
for insurance. 

In one case, we are suspicious of 2 
guarantee. In the other case, we are 
suspicious of his physical condition. 


Better Grade of Men in Business 


The day may come, in the year 2,000, 
of which Bellamy speaks in his book, 
“Looking Backward,” when men will 
stand in line applying for life insur- 
ance. Then selecting, training, and 
compensating agents will be a different 
proposition. 

A better grade of men is coming into 
the business, and a type of men is be- 
ing eliminated, who 25 years ago, would 
have been considered pretty good. 

Now about training. What is the 
right way? Is there one way, and oniy 
one way? I doubt it. Not so long as 
human nature—temperaments, abilities, 
and environment are so variable that 
a card index of them: would require 


as many cards as there are human be- 
ings in the world. 

You can train an animal, or a human 
being, if you have him in hand, or in 
a cage, but it’s rather difficult to train 
a whale that swims in the water. 

The trouble with some life insurance 
men is that unless they are in daily 
contact with their managers, they ap- 
pear to be swimming under the water 
much of the time, coming up to spout 
only, perhaps for more money. You 
cannot tell what they are doing, or how 
they are doing it, any more than you 
can follow a whale. 

I believe in systems of training. 
There are numerous ways of coming 
to the surface, as you know. 

Some splendid correspondence courses 
are used by some agencies, and some 
companies. Carnegie is meeting with 
deserved and favorable comment. 
Other like courses, whether conducted 
in the field, or at home offices, have a 
distinct place. They are valuable. 
There are likely to be more and more 
of them. They are changing to the 
complexion of the business. They are 
decreasing too, the complexities of it. 
You must concede that they make eas- 
ier approach to master salesmanship 
and professionalism in life insurance. 
Without this the path would have been 
less clear than it is today. 

But, there is as yet not one clearly 
defiined and solely to be adopted me- 
thod of training agents. They should be 
trained. They are being trained more 
and more all the time, but any system 
or course of training must not be mis- 
understood as being a finality. The real 
thing, or big thing, of them, as of a 
college course, is to open the mind, 
and the heart of the men to a recep- 
tive and constructive attitude, toward 
all the problems of life insurance sales- 
manship and life insurance work 
throughout all of its activity ani 
throughout all of its life. If the train- 
ing course is the end, in his mind— 
then it is his end too. Jf it means to 
an end—then it will make means for 
him. 

Gentlemen, you and I, as managers 
and general agents, must remember 
this one thing, that we too need all the 
time to be in training. We too, need 
to change our aspects toward the busi- 
ness and toward the men engaged with 
us in it. 

Must Show More Interest in Men 

We must take more interest in our 
men. We must not have watertight 
compartments, one of which contains 
our business relations, and the other 
our personal relations. We must be 
really interested in our men. We must 
continue our methods of training, not 
only through business contacts with 
them, but through all the things of life 
that make for improved salesmanship. 
But, our contacts must be not merely 
of the mind only, but of the heart also 
and genuinely so. Then we shall make 
of ourselves, and of them because of 
that fact, better insurance men, better 
able“*to cope and to realize that needed 
trinity—a sound head, but not a solid 
one, a sound heart, but not a hard one, 
and mobile feet. For it is the head, 
and the heart, and the feet, coordinated 
into a well balanced machine, which 
will make for a continuous course in 
training of ourselves and in them, an‘ 
without it, or without any one of them, 
we shall fail in success, and they will 
too. And so, just as it is the trinity 
of selecting, training, and compensating 
agents, so it is that other trinity—a 
well trained head, a well trained heart, 
and well trained feet—which only to- 
gether can constitute a well trained 
life insurance man. 

Be it Home Office training, be it 
Carnegie, be it Correspondence Course, 
be it shoulder to shoulder work—what- 
ever it may be—that is temporary, that 
is a beginning, that is only an approach. 
But, if you do not maintain watertizht 
compartments, keeping some of the 
elements of yourself away from your 
men, and let your mind, and your heart, 
and your feet, be in circulation, as it 
were, with their mind, and their heart, 
and their feet, and you will have well 
trained salesmen, and you will have 
friends besides. 


American Life 
Convention Officials 
At Cleveland Meeting 


Cleveland, September 5.—The Amer- 
ican Life Convention is represented at 
the National Association meeting by 
President Charles G. Taylor and Secre- 
tary T. W. Blackburn. President Taylor 
and Secretary Blackburn say that the 
October annual convention of that or- 
ganization which is to be held in 
Indianapolis is to be one of the best 
ever held by that association. 

One question which is to be held is 
sub-standard business. There is quite 
a difference of opinion about it in the 
American Life Convention ranks. 

Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New 
York Life, is the latest addition to the 
list of speakers at the Indianapolis 
meeting. 





Sigourney Mellor 
To Be Associated With 
Prosser & Homans 


Cleveland, September 5.—Sheppard 
Homans, president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of New York, who 
is attending the National Convention 
said to a representative of The Eastern 
Underwriter, that Sigourney Mellor, 
formerly general agent of the Provident 
Life & Trust, and associate general 
agent of the Mutual Benefit in New 
York City, will be associated with the 
Prosser & Homans general agency of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
as a personal producer. 

Mr. Mellor has recently been doing 
business in both Philadelphia and New 
York. He is a large personal writer, 
widely popular and was formerly secre- 
tary of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York City. 








I have purposely spoken in a rather 
general way thus far, and it would re- 
quire more time than there is at our 
disposal, to review, specifically, the 
various methods of training agents. 


A Word About Carnegie 

We do know what Carnegie is doing. 
We do know that it is turning out a 
fine lot of salesmen with a bull’s-eye 
punch, and that it not only js reducing 
the turnover in men, but is increasing 
the popular estimate of life insurance 
men as such. 

Whether the time will ever come 
when training like this will be a com- 
pulsory attribute before a man is let 
loose with a rate book, is something 
about which the opinions vary most 
decidedly. But, there cannot be any 
difference of opinion as to the value of 
that kind of training, whenever the cir- 
cumstances of the case make it feas- 
ible and possible for an agent to take 
advantage of it. To describe other 
courses which are similar in purpose, if 
not always in construction, would be 
merely to repeat. Do not let us have a 
mistaken belief that such training 
courses are a finality. The real train- 
ing after all comes when the green 
agent is through with the course. It 
comes from the vastness of experience 
of the general agent. It comes from 
his willingness to treat each problem 
of the agent as his own. It comes 
from his eagerness to stand shoulder 
to shoulder with him on his prospects, 
to help him in his sales talks, to in 
crease his capacity to appropriate the 
best of thought and the best of prac- 
tice. Training alone is a foundation 
of the sort comparable to all other 
school work. The real, practical, mus- 
cle building, mind cultivating, strength 
giving, and commission earning work, 
is the daily, or almost hourly contact 
and elder brother attitude of the gen- 
eral agent. Without it the training 
course may pull a man through. but it 
is apt to be like pulling him through a 
knot hole. With it, it will push him 
through! And that is our task. That 
is the very method which belongs to 
us. And that is what makes the busi- 
ness worth while, to the agent, and to 
us. 
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Life Insurance Day 
Gains in Prestige 


58 ASSOCIATIONS TOOK PART 





Executive ‘Committee Report Supports 
Plea for Additional Membership 
Dues; Paid Field Man Plans 





Franklin W. Ganse reported on the 
work of the Executive Committee dur- 
ing the last year at the meeting Satur- 
day of his committee. The report dealt 
principally with the mid-year meeting 
in New York City, Mr. Ganse emphasiz- 
ing among other things the advance- 
ment made in the plans to have Life 
Insurance Day more generally . recog- 
nized and celebrated by the public, 
the necessity for increasing member- 
ship dues and the arguments advanced 
in support of the request for a paid 
field-man to relieve the president of 
some of his routine duties. 

Following is Mr. Ganse’s report: 

Vice-President Winslow Russell, of the 
Phoenix Mutual, reported on the activi- 
ties of Life Insurance Day and Life In- 
surance Week, during which 250,000 
pieces of printed matter were produced 
and paid for by field men, in addition 
to many thousands of posters and leaf- 
lets purchased through the Y. M. C. A. 
channels. In Dallas alone the number 
of pieces of literature distributed was 
101,000. Fifty-eight local associations 
carried on Life Insurance Day cam- 
paigns, raising a total budget of about 
$22,000 of which $17,000 was spent in 
newspaper advertising. 

Treasurer Graham C. Wells said that 
his treasurer’s report, which was sub- 
mitted to the meeting, showed conclu- 
sively that additional membership dues 
were necessary in order to meet the 
expenses of the National Association; 
and the Publication Department was 
the only department which showed an 
excess of receipts over expenditures 
during the past six months. 


Several of the assistants to the presi- 
dent made informal reports. That of 
J. Stanley Edwards mentioned the in- 
auguration of the School for Life In- 


surance Salesmanship at the Univer- 


sity of Denver, with sixty registrations 
already received for the opening class. 

George Woodbridge of Boston,. Chair- 
man of the Program Committee, recom- 
mended and made a strong argument 
for the $5 registration fee to include 
a eopy of the printed proceedings of the 
Cenvention. 

Ernest J. Clark, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee to Secure a Federal or State 
Charter for the National Association, 
traced the history of that proposal and 
announced that he thought there was 
little possibility of securing a federal 
charter in the near future and there- 
fore recommended that the National 
Association should be incorporated un- 
der a State charter. 

Seek $1 Increase in Dues 


At the afternoon session the various 
recommendations were taken up and 
a motion was carried providing that 
an amendment making an increase of 
$1 in membership dues should be offered 
at the next Convention. 

President Thorp’s recommendation 
to change the fiscal year of local Asso- 
ciations and of the National Association 
to the calendar year was also carried 
with a unanimous approval that local 
Associations be induced so far as pos- 
sible to hold their annual meetings in 
June. 

The question of the employment of a 
first-class man who would represent the 
National Association in the field and 
perform other important duties, thus 
relieving the National President of 
much of the time and expense hereto- 
fore spent in traveling, was discussed 
at considerable length following a gen- 
eral recommendation along this line in 
President Thorp’s report. One sugges- 
tion made during the discussion was 
that a high grade male secretary be 
employed for the President and sta- 
tioned in his office so as to relieve him 


Carnegie 
Graduates 
Hold Meeting 


Cleveland, September 7. Carnegie 
Institute of Technology graduates had 
a meeting of their own today. One 
feature, in fact the outstanding fea- 
ture, was the example of the Law & 
Roberts General Agency, of the North- 
western Mutual Life, of Wheeling, 
W. Va. Law & Roberts were appointed 
after the famous Taylor Brothers, who 
preceded them in the agency, were 
sent to Philadelphia. They are both 








of much routine work, with the further 
idea that such a man might be of high 
enough grade to do considerable travel- 
ing and speaking before local Associa- 
tions, However, there was consider- 
able sentiment against anything which 
would relieve the President from a gen- 
eral visitation of the whole field, sev- 
eral of the ex-Presidents arguing that 
this was necessary for the general good 
of the Association movement, and that 
the National President was well repaid 
for his work through his personal de- 
velopment. 

It was finally agreed that the Execu- 
tive Committee gave its approval to the 
general thought of lessening the burden 
imposed annually upon the President 
and that the Executive Council be in- 
structed to investigate the matter and 
report upon it at the pre-convention 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Woodbridge’s suggestion that the 
registration fee be fixed at $5 was 
adopted. Mr. Woodbridge further re- 
quested to be released from the chair- 
manship of the Program Committee 
stating that he found it impossible to 
give the program further attention at 
the present time. Upon his suggestion 
Mr. Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh 
was appointed in his place. 


—__ 
young men, graduates from Carnegi, 


and they took hold of the Wheg, 
general agency of the Northwesten 
Mutual Life, and have made the agen. 
cy one of the finest in the Country 
George Law, of Law & Roberts, who; 
here at the convention says the agen. 
cy’s biggest writers are Carnegie men, 





James 
Victor 
Barry’s 
Latest Story 
Cleveland, September 7.—Here ; 


“James Victor Barry’s latest stoy" 
Somebody asked James Victor jf } 
was going to the banquet to hear Jo) 
Hedges speak. Barry answered: “Thy 
reminds me of the man who receive; an 
invitation to go to the third Wedding ot 
a friend. ‘Are you going?’ asked som: 
one. ‘I have always attended his wo. 
dings,’ was the answer.” And James 
Victor always attends dinners whe 
Job Hedges speaks. 





Northwestern’s 
Champion Writer 
Introduced 


Cleveland, September 7.—Bert C. Ne. 
son, of Peoria, Ill., was introduced to 
the convention as the man who hai 
written more lives last year than any 
other man ever wrote in the North 
western Mutual Life. Mr. Nelson's 
record contained 280 in all. He placed 
28 more in other companies. Despite 
the fact that the distilleries have 
cloged down, there are any number 0! 
large income people in Peoria, and Ne: 
son has written all kinds from stree 
car conductors to financiers. 








Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Assurance Company 


1 Se Alexander, President 





General Offices: 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


Canadian Head Office: 


Toronto, Canada 
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s Sees Insurance 
Hayes Builder of Thrift 


CALLED AID TO GOVERNMENT 





Cites Administration’s Experience With 
War Risk Bureau in Outlining 
Steps Back to Normalcy 





There has never been a time in this 
country when we so much needed 
thrift; thrift in government, thrift in 
business and thrift in individuals, de- 
cared Will H. Hays, postmaster gen- 
eral of the United States, in an address 
delivered before the convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers at Cleveland on Tuesday evening. 
He hoped to see thrift so emphasized as 
to become a National trait. Life insur- 
ance, he said, is the practical applica- 
tion of thrift. It is more than that. 
It is applied common sense. Excerpts 
from the address follow: 

The fact is that, in the organization 
of American society, you men are the 
chief instrumentality enitrusted with 
the function of stimulating thrift, sys- 
tematizing it, directing it and bringing 
it to fruition. And after you have done 
this, through your work in the field, it 
is the great insurance companies you 
represent who are the custodians of 
the fruit of your work, who receive the 
savings of the people, care for them, 
and, like the faithful servant with the 
talents, return them in due course, 
usually multiplied many fold. 

You, probably more than any other 
class, are interested in the effort to 
develop a program in the country’s 
readjustment which will assure the sta- 
bilizing of the value of conservative se- 
curities. The investments of your in- 
surance companies are in conservative 
securities. Upon the maintenance of 
the honest value of these securities is 
dependent the financial soundness of 
the companies and their certain ability 
to pay their maturing policies, upon 
which so much of the welfare of our 
people depends, The Government owes 
a distinct debt to this group in this re- 
gard; and to our efforts in this direc- 
tion you of this great business owe 
that attention and help tet pn by 
the importance of successf¥l consum- 
mation. 


President Sends Regrets 


It had been the President’s wish, as 
you know, to be here in person, and 
there is no part of my message to you 
more urgent than to convey to you his 
regret at being prevented from address- 
ing a body of men whom he described 
to me as “one of the finest and most 
substantial groups of business men in 
the country.” 

Life insurance companies and all 
those interested in them are concerned 
in the drive of the administration for 
eficiency and economy in government 
and I would refer briefly to some spe- 
tific accomplishments made in that di- 
rection. 

There is one illustration in our effort 
for governmental good housekeeping 
that must especially appeal to your pro- 
fession. The Government has a life in- 
surance business. In the vast affairs 
that the administration carries on, this 
life insurance is but one detail. By the 
Sweet bill, it is now an independent 
establishment and is indeed an im- 
Mense business institution. 

Thave heard it described as one of the 
five biggest life insurance companies of 

€ country. ‘How far this is true you 
can quickly estimate. The figures show 
that there are nearly $4,000,000,000 of 
sovernment insurance in force. It has 
paid out in allotments and allowances 
just under $600,000,000. The compensa- 
P and insurance claims filed under 

humber over 840,000, of which 800,000 

8 have been adjudicated at an ex- 
Penditure of $500,000,000. I would not 
any sense be understood as criticiz- 
pron situation when this administra- 
here hold of the Government. The 


; Risk B 
and had ureau had been organized 


to begin to function in the 
of the haste and disorder of war. 


What was with your great companies 
the quiet and orderly growth of half a 
century was in the case of the War 
Risk Insurance Bureau, the hasty im- 
provization of three years. Whatever 
may be the record of that three years, 
the facts of our stewardship are these: 

On the 4th day*of March this Bureau 
was 200,000 claims and cases behind in 
its business. The unhappy significance 
of these figures you will quickly inter- 
pret in the lfght of your own experi- 
ence in your own companies. Today all 
these back claims have been cleaned 
up. Claims are now considered and dis- 
posed of with a promptness approxi- 
mating that of your own companies. 
The work of the Department is current 
—that is to say, all action which the 
Bureau may take on a given case is 
current although new claims are being 
filed at the rate of 700 per day. 


Same Conditions Everywhere 


But the same condition (as that of the 
risk bureau on March 4) existed prac- 
tically everywhere through Washing- 
ton. To all intents and purposes the 
ten great executive departments have 
been functioning independently of each 
other; and the forty odd establishments, 
not under any cabinet officer, conduct- 
ed their business practically without 
any co-ordinating influence whatever. 

Now, for the first time in 132 years, 
a President is going to the heart of 
this matter. He is going to make the 
organization of the Government’s busi- 
ness as orderly and as properly co- 
ordinated—and therefore as economical 
and efficient as are the organizations 
of your own great life insurance com- 
panies. 

I want to say something about my 
own department. The United States 
Postal Service is the biggest distinct 
business in the world; that we have 
300,000 employes immediately connect- 
ed with the operation, with 100,000,000 
customers. 

When we took hold of the administra- 
tion of the post office it seemed to me 
that the field in which the greatest 
progress could be made in the shortest 
time was in improving the morale of 
the service. We are developing a wel- 
fare department just as definite in its 
duties and certain in its functioning as 
the fiscal department or any other de- 
partment. It is in charge of an indi- 
vidual competent to look after it, doing 
nothing else. Incidentally, it will in- 
terest you and give you pleasure to 
know that when we sought the very 
best man in the country to plan this 
Welfare Department, to survey the con- 
ditions and lay out what should be done, 
and start it going, we found that man 
in the person of the Vice-President of 
one of your own companies, Mr. Lee K. 
Frankel, of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. 


Budget Saves $125,000,000 


I would not fail to mention in passing 
the accomplishments to date of the 
Budget Commission. The saving of 
over $125,000,000 in the current year 
under the appropriations already made 
by Congress is an effort worth while. 
We will save $15,000,000 of this in the 
Postoffice department and without any 
detriment to the service. 

Mr. Hays then went on to outline the 
legislation that had been passed in aid 
of the farming interests of the nation 
and also dwelt at some length on the 
taxation and tariff problems confront- 
ing the administration. 

“All together,” he said, “we look to 
the future with great hope. The fact 
is, of course, that there is ahead the 
greatest era of expansion and prosper- 
ity the world has ever-seen. Every one 
knows this, and the only question dis- 
cussed is when it will start, There is 
a lot of business that is really sick, still 
staggering with the shell shock of war 
and the debauch of extravagance, but 
there is a good deal more that is merely 
malingering. I have full appreciation 
of the difficulties, but I have no use for 
commercial slackers. We are not ina 
period of hard times coming. We are 
in a period of soft times going. Pros- 
perity is coming—it’s (vime to go out 
and meet it.” J 


Attitude on Uniform 
Agents’ Qualification 


LIFE MEN SHOULD WATCH THIS 








No Sympathy With Idea That Agents’ 
Licensing is Exclusively Affair 
of Company 





The life insurance fraternity is 
asked to keep an eye on the consider- 
ation being given to the question of 
agents’ qualitication laws in a report 
on uniform qualification laws delivered 
by Edward A. Woods, chairman. The 
question is being considered by the 
commissioners and in turn will be 
handled by legislatures. The fire in- 
surance men in many cases have. been 
the principal influence in the drafting 
of agency qualification laws which 
has resulted in a handicap of recipro- 
cal qualification laws, residing agents’ 
restrictions and often great inconveni- 
ence and injustice to life insurance. 

In his report Chairman Woods said: 

Pennsylvania Situation 

“The growth of the idea of some 
state requirements to secure a license 
is interesting, notably in Pennsylvania 
where an examination of the essential 
fundamentals .of insurance and some 
knowledge of insurance laws is now re- 
quired to secure a license. In Pennsyl- 
vania this has led the Insurance Com- 
missioner to utilize local associations 
somewhat as examining boards and has 
induced him to encourage the organi- 
zation of associations in other places 
where their lack has handicapped the 
Commissioner’s plans. 

“The fact that the state requires 
certain fundamental qualifications is a 
step in advance, and wisely used is a 
wholesome change from the time when 
any license was practically only a 
registration fee without any assurance 
of the competence of the license. In 
many states a chauffeur cannot obtain 
a license without some test of his abil- 
ity. This is true of other different 
occupations, such as pharmacy, medi- 
cine, dentistry, accountancy, etc. The 
extension of the idea that a license 
for a life insurance agent should be 
some evidence of some knowledge of 
the subject is a wholesome one, pro- 
perly restricted. 

“It is hoped that insurance commis- 
sioners will later exchange among 
themselves record of undesirable 
agents, particularly those whose licen- 
ses have been cancelled for cause and 
thus greatly protect the reputable men 
in the business. 

Responsibility For Licensing 

“Your committee does not sympa- 
thize with the idea that the licensing 
of an agent is exclusively an affair of 
the company with which the state has 
no concern. It is true, that every com- 
pany should be more careful about the 
qualification of its appointees than any 
state is or should be. Most progressive 
companies are, but unfortunately there 
are and probably always will be some 
companies without such ideas; and, 
men driven from all reputable and pro- 
gressive companies have secured in the 
past, and, if the old system continues, 
may still in the future obtain some 
license from some company in some 
state and continue to injure the cause 
of life insurance and adversely influence 
the reputable agents even more so be- 
cause of connection with a company 
of low standards. An ignorant or un- 
worthy agent of an insignificant com- 
pany may easily damage the institu- 
tion of life insurance almost as much 
as if he represented a leading company. 

“Therefore the very ignorant or un- 
worthy agents or those who flagrantly 
violate the fundamental ethics of the 
business should certainly be unable to 
remain in the business under any com- 
pany. That this power may be abused, 
even if conceivable, is the least of two 
evils and may be safeguarded by the 
provision in the law that refusal of a 
license is always subject to the review 
of the proper courts.” 


May Leave U.S. 
Commerce Chamber 





PUBLIC RELATIONS REPORT 





Chairman Voshell Found Little Empha- 
sis Laid on Life Insurance at 
Atlantic City Meeting 





J. K. Voshell, chairman of the Na- 
tional Association’s committee on re- 
lations with other organizations, did 
not think highly of the position given 
to life insurance, nor to its status, at 
the annual meeting of the United 


States Chamber of Commerce, held in 
Atlantie City, and he reported to the 
convention that unless this status 
could be more definitely defined he 
thought that money contributed for 
membership could be diverted towards 
some more profitable channel. His re- 
port also discussed the Insurance Fed- 
eration. The report follows: 


“During the past current year the 
relationship of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters with other 
organizations has been of a nature 
which would lead us to believe that our 
Association should continue its friendly 
connections with organizations whose 
business is more or less related to or 
indirectly connected with life insur- 
ance. 


“The agitation of two years ago to- 
wards the forming of the Insurance 
Federation and having the appearance 
of a direct attempt to have members 
of the Life Underwriters Association 
join the Federation individually or in 
bodies seems to have subsided and the 
Federation is conducting its business 
of getting membership especially from 
accident, fire and disability brokers. 


“The most important information 
with relation to other organizations 
with which we are connected is that of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. At the convention in 
Atlantic City, held in April of this 
year, the program consisted of an 
‘Insurance’ section and opportunity was 
given for the discussion ‘of some 
phases of life insurance. At the sec- 
tional meeting on the second day of 
the convention there were in attendance 
from our association former President 
Edward A. Woods, executive committee 
chairman; Franklin W. Ganse, treasur- 
er; Graham C. Wells, Messrs. Jackson, 
of Cleveland, Ohio; Murphy, of Philadel- 
phia and your chairman. While on the 
second day no opportunity was given 
any of your members to enter into a 
discussion of the papers read during 
the afternoon—this being due I under- 
stand to a misunderstanding on the 
part of the chairman of the Section— 
a paper read by the actuary of the 
Home Life on the following day was 
open for discussion and Mr. Ganse, 
of Boston, handled the subject in a 
very exemplary manner. 


“So far as your chairman is able to 
report there seems to be no definite 
indication from the members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States that life insurance is considered 
an essential interest of that organiza- 
tion, and unless our status as a member 
of the Chamber can be definitely estab- 
lished as of some important interest in 
the development of the commerce of 
the United States, and unless our de- 
partment is to be given opportunity 
to present its benefits through discus- 
sion at the convention meetings of the 
Chamber, I feel that the money which 
we are contributing for our member- 
ship could be very well used to better 
advantage. 

“T still feel, however, that my suc- 
cessor should not take this statement 
as final, but would recommend that the 
new committee take up the question 
with the officers of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and, if possible, 
settle definitely our position as they 
see it.” 
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The Optimism of Life Insurance 











Following Are the Prize Winning Essays in the Annual Contest 
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By GAYLORD DAVIDSON 
Roanoke, Virginia, Association 
Mr. Davidson was awarded first prize— 

: the Calef Cup 
The Text Analyzed: 


Optimism 
Vision brea 
Faith 

During an address to a convention of 
life insurance underwriters recently the 
president of one of the oldest and larg- 
est banks in the country sounded the 
key note of the optimism of life insur- 
ance when he said: 

“We bankers have learned a great 
and useful lesson from your optimism, 
from your courage, your vision, and the 
faith that is in you, You are builders 
of credit,—the basis of commercial life. 
Long since have we learned the value 
of life insurance protection as a vital 
asset to our business, as well as to the 
morale of all business activity. You 
are full sharers with the sound business 
principles of life insurance and the con- 
fidence it inspires in thus building into 
all commercial life an enduring struc- 
ture of added safety. More than ever 
now, in these days of patient readjust- 
ment, you and all other life insurance 
representatives have a greater respon- 
sibility in spreading your gospel of 
optimism throughout the land, because 
life insurance is commercial optimism 
in its most concrete form.” 

Credit, therefore, being the founda- 
tion of all commercial activity, is in- 
tricately associated with optimism and 
has for its co-workers vision and faith. 
The testimony of this prominent bank- 
er is but the composite assurance from 
all men of affairs that life insurance to- 
day has beconie so intimately inter- 
woven with the warp and woof of com- 
mercial life as to represent the very 
spirit of its existence. 

In other words, this three link golden 
chain,—optimism, vision and faith,— 
represents the common bond of faith in 
humanity. 

The Bible is the source of all inspira- 
tion and from three of its illustrious 
characters we may still further empha- 
size the text. 

Joseph of old, was an-optimist. He 
was a dreamer of dreams and an in- 
terpreter of dreams. Upon Pharaoh’s 
dream of terror Joseph founded the 
first life insurance company of history. 
In originating the first seven year en- 
dowment policy he saved the people of 
Israel from starvation. 

Solomon, theeson of David, in all his 
glory, exclaiming, “Where there is no 
vision the people perish,” gave to hu- 
manity the flaming ‘sword of life 
achievement. 

Paul the apostle, the very incarna- 
tion of faith, sent this challenge of im- 
mortality down the ages: “Now, faith 
is the substance of things hoped for; 
the evidence of things not seen.” 

From these tongues, speaking through 
the ages, we find the exemplification 
of their prophecies and their deeds in 


practical things of life. Charles M. 
Schwab, the miracle man of industrial 
achievement, has said that no business 
can succeed without vision. Therefore, 
if there be vision in cold steel, so also 
is there optimism in life insurance. It 
stands four square to every possible 
contingency of life’s exigencies, 

The marvelous structure of the sys- 
tem of life insurance is bottomed upon 
the optimism and the vision of its 
founders. There is no business in his- 
tory that has more rigidly stood the 
test of every crisis of a century. In 
fact the builders of this business, we 
must believe, built greater than they 
knew, as evidenced through the stress- 
ing years of the World War, the plague 
of Influenza and a re-currence of de- 
pressing financial conditions. 

Above and beyond all is the optimism 
of life insurance exemplified in the 
courage, the vision, and the faith of the 
men and women who sell it. Every life 
insurance salesman is not only a proph- 
et of optimism but is the forerunner of 
a day that shall dawn in helpfulness 
and even in an emergency for count- 
less homes. 


In its opportunities life insurance 
stands for everything worth while, both 
in commercial life and in the life of 
the home. The firm that carries ade- 
quate business protection has brought 
under its employment an agency that 
stands ready at any time to indemnify 
the loss of the head, so that there may 
be no breaking down in the orderly pro- 
cedure of the business. 

Life insurance carried by the head 
of the home insures a calm. optimism 
which discounts in great measure the 
loss of that head by death, with the 
knowledge that an income suddenly cut 
off does not spell absolute disaster. Pro- 
tection to business and protection to 
the home are so closely involved that 
if we dwell upon the home guarding 
through life insurance with added force 
we are not neglecting the other. If the 
wife and children are adequately pro- 
tected through the optimism of life in- 
surance, the knowledge of that fact 
gives the husband and the father great- 
er ease of mind to put more construc- 
tive work into business enterprise. 


Personal and business insurance are 
partners, each safeguarding the other. 
The ties of home and business are 
bound in bonds of love. But— 

“The HOME, the bulwark of society, 
stands first. That home, unsheltered 
by life insurance, carries the shadow 
of dread upon its portals. That home, 
adequately protected, is a haven of op- 
timism.” : 

Herein lieth the glory and the power 
and the opportunity of the New Woman- 
hood of the world. In the New Day that 
has come to woman through the testing 
block of the world’s holocaust, she may 
brush away the superstition of her op- 
position to life insurance protection. 
In great measure it is an opposition 
born of woman’s love and self-sacrifice, 
in the fear that life insurance spells 
“Blood Money.” That fear may now 
pass in a new vision of optimism,—the 
bond of faithand in the knowledge 
that life insurance is the guardian angel 
of the home. She may know and re- 
alize that she is a sharer in its respon- 
sibilities, As a partner and co-worker 
with the husband she must know) that 
life insurance is the invisible second 
self of the man of whom she is the 
bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 

Life insurance is the evangel of opti- 
mism. It is of the divine creed of faith. 
It is the Rock of Ages of credit which 
spells commercial life. 


By VINCENT B. COFFIN 
Utica, New York Association 
Mr. Coffin Was Awarded Second Prize— 
the Ben Williams Vase 

Says the Standard dictionary, “Opti- 
mism is the disposition to look on the 
bright side of things.” Does life insur- 
ance do that thing? Do life agents car- 
ry that idea through? Most emphatical- 
ly we'll say they do, or if not, their 
methods need modernizing. 

Occasionally we still have with us the 
highly facetious prospect who classes 
us in his mind with the lugubrious un- 
dertaker. He is rare, and probably the 
fault is not his—some rusty agent has 
been drearily dragging the hearse 
through the avenues of the prospect’s 
brain. For that is the first lesson in 
optimism the agent must learn. Subt- 
ly indicate the presence of the hearse 
in the undertaker’s garage, if you must, 
but banish its gruesome rumble from 
the prospect’s own front door. ~ 

But for every case where the opti- 
mism of life insurance itself is clouded 
by the pessimism of antiquated sales- 
manship, ‘there are a hundred cases 
where the light shines clear and the 
“disposition to look on the bright side 
of things” is unhindered. Because in 
the fundamental concepts of life insur- 
ance is to be found that very disposi- 
tion. Death in itself is no tragedy to 
the man who has lived his life to the 
full. Death becomes tragic when his 
scythe cuts too soon and leaves a score 
of unfinished hopes and plans behind. 
Does life insurance look on the bright 
side? Here most of all, for by its func- 
tioning, hopes are realized and plans 
fulfilled. Away with worry in the early 
years; away with distress in the late. 
Enabling men to enjoy their lives to 
the fullest, untrammelled by fears of 
the future; enabling women and chil- 
dren to carry on when the unexpected 
happens. What greater spirit of true 
optimism lives on the earth today than 
this optimism of life insurance, the 
greatest father in the world? 

Life insurance proves the soundness 
of its optimism by just this thoughtful- 
ness for the dangers of the future. 
When a man laughs flippantly in the 
face of possible danger, we call him 
foolhardy. When he cheerfully takes 
precautions against that danger, we call 
him wise for his precautions and opti- 
mistic for his cheerfulness, 

Of course our friends the public, in 
coming to look on life insurance with 
an approving eye and a cheerful man- 
ner, have not thus analyzed their feel- 
ings nor accounted for their changed 
viewpoints. The transition has been 
automatic and easy, and it has been 
effected by the intelligent agents of the 
country—in no other way. Instead of 
hearing about the ease with which a 
policy. may be surrendered when hard 
times press, the prospect has his at- 
tention turned to the happiness that 
awaits him at the end of the road when 
his contract is paid for, or his endow- 


—, 
ment matured. Instead of figuring a 
how much he will have to Pay, he jg 
urged to note the simplicity with Which 
he can take the uncertainty out of his 
future by simply depositing his Money 
with an insurance company. Instead 
of getting a vision of himself the Drip. 
cipal figure in some future funeral, he 
turns his thoughts. to a business propo. 
sition—the continuance of his incon 
in case its source is unavoidably cy 
off, and his heart warms at the thought 
of how comfortable his loved ones yi 
be. Is it any wonder, then, these gale 
of recent years, now that agents hay 
stopped trying to inject pessimism jp, 
to that most naturally optimistic of hy. 
man institutions, life insurance? 

If you can only give your prospects 
the feel of that optimism as you have jg 
your own consciousness—then you will 
be a powerful salesman indeed. Hoy 
wonderful a thing it is, after all—hoy 
close to being a panacea for the fina 
cial ills of an individual. Here am], 
twenty-four years old, not long out of 
college—what will this thing life insu 
ance do for me? How will it justity 
its claim to optimism by making me 
look on the bright side? First let me 
determine how much of my income! 
can save. Perhaps 15 per cent her 
at first, and I’ll yield ten of that to life 
insurance. Suppose I begin on a pw 
gram of endowment series—a thousand 
at 55, at 60, at 65, at 70, at 75. Soonmy 
income will grow a little. New policies, 
one at a time, so as not to be a burden. 
Gradually I fill in the chinks. In five 
years I marry and the income options 


begin to interest me. I hurry to save 
enough so that my income may be near 
ly sustained if I am taken away. Stil 
the chinks in my endowment series 
keep filling up and I begin to repeat. 
Here I am at age 45—what has all this 
done for me? How has this thing justi 
fied itself? Well, see here. If I die 
within the next ten years, my wife has 
enough for life, and it can’t be got away 
from her. And she will have enough 
to finish our plans for the children, t00. 
If my business slips, there are tremel 
dous assets waiting to lend a helping 
hand—assets the result of painstaking, 
but not painful, thrift, If my other 
savings and investments in some 
strange way disappear, what have I 
fear? At 55 the tide turns, and from 
then on it is easy, pleasant sailing 
Whatever comes, I am safe. It has beed 
hard sledding at times, but now, I al 
safe. The greatest father on earth ha 
guaranteed to take care of me and milt 
in the late years just as my own father 
did in the early ones. 

Has life insurance optimism, do yo 
say? Not so. It is optimism. 


Promoting 
Insurance 
Exchange Building 


Cleveland, September 6.—Georgé B 
Peak, president of the Central Life At 
surance Company, of Des Moines, I, 
who is here attending the National Cot 
vention, is having plans drawn for # 
insurance exchange building in Dé 
Moines. The building is to be @ 
stories tall. 
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Report of Committee on 
Scientific Salesmanship 


By E. A: WOODS, Chairman 


Your committee on Scientific Sales- 
manship was appointed in 1915. Dur- 
ing these six years the sale of life in- 
surance has increased rapidly from $2,- 
621,013,624 in 1915 to $11,551,505,925 in 


1920. 


group of 200 successful members of a 
large agency, the result showing an 
80 per cent correlation to their actual 
success. 

This chart shows the value of Test 
VI in forecasting a student’s ability to 


Success in Selling Insurance Predicted from Scores in Tests 


VLIE,XI, Objections 


o Furchase, Interest Analysis 


Fersonal History. 
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While this unexpected and unprece- 
dented increase has been a gratifying 
indication of the widened scope of, and 
demand for, the service of Life Insur- 
ance, the fact nevertheless carries with 
it the same menace that applies to 
many other lines artificially stimulated 
by recent abnormal national and world 
conditions. What part of this increase 
would have obtained in the absence of 
the World War and might, therefore, 
be attributed to an increased normal 
demand or to better salesmanship, we 
do not know. But agents as well as 
company executives are apt to be mis- 
led; they attribute this gain to their 
own skill and consider that the gain 
will be permanent, rather than face the 
fact that it is neither due to their own 
skill, nor, as the figures for the first 
half of the present year contrasted with 
the high record of 1920 show, is it likely 
to be permanent if unaided by better 
methods. 

Best Methods Will Win 


In Life Insurance, as in other lines 
of business, successful companies and 
salesmen during the next few years are 
more likely to be those who conduct 
their business according to the most 
advanced methods, while those who are 
satisfied with conditions and them- 
selves, are likely to be forced to the 
tear or out, There is, therefore, a 
greater necessity for developing better 
salesmen now than when business could 
be easily obtained. 

Supply of New Salesmen Now Available 

Fortunately, coincident with these 
conditions, for the first time in many 
years, companies and agencies have an 
opportunity of selecting their new sales- 
men. Potential Life Insurance sales- 
men are now available, as they have 
not been since the War started. Per- 
haps such men and women as are now 
available for selling Life Iusurance 
have been impossible to procure at any 
time before. As a consequence, the 
egencies and companies that take ad- 
Vantage of this opportunity, that learn 
the best methods of selecting the mem- 
bers of their forces, and practice the 
best methods of training them, will 
Prosper, 

Improved Intelligence Tests 


R.. following diagrams showing the 
Tclopment of revised Intelligence 
ests as applied to the students of In- 
ance Salesmanship Classes at Car- 
= Institute of Technology, are in- 
a ting in demonstrating that these 
iy a. are of value if intelligent- 
pA connection with other meth- 
‘an ascertaining the probable quali- 

Ons of those desiring to enter the 
check The tests have been further 

ed up by applying them to a 


pass the course given by the Carnegie 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship. 
If the test were perfect, all who made 
relatively high grades as well as high 
tests would be in the upper right hand 
quarter and those with lower tests and 
grades would be in the lower left hand 
corner. Note how closely this chart 


group of two or more can be gathered, 
for, as in the army and these Carnegie 
classes, a large group can be given 
these intelligence tests at one time, 
The Great Value of Better Selection 

If further developments indicate that 
the probable success of a prospective 
agent can be forecasted with still more 
certainty, the fact will in many ways 
materially help the life insurance busi- 
ness as well as the person desiring to 
enter it. 


First. The time and money spent 
upon persons ill-fitted to the business, 
who soon leave it as failures, will be 
saved and the damage done by these 
same persons will be eliminated. The 
value of reducing the number of such 
failures, and relieving successful in- 
surance men,of their burden can hardly 
be overestimated. This has been pre- 
viously referred to in the reports of 
your committee. The 50 per cent or 
more turnover still prevailing in most 
companies and agencies tells its own 


story of failure and gives an indication . 


of the large sums spent on the failures 
that should be spent in increasing the 
business of the successful. There are 
still thousands of contracts made year- 
ly with those who never make even one 
sale and many times that number made 
with those who quit after but one or a 
very few sales, disgusted with the busi- 
ness, discouraging others and, what is 
worse, having damaged life insurance 
in the minds of scores of thousands of 
prospects by their ignorant presenta- 
tion of it. Like those surgeons who 
continually fail in operations or those 
lawyers who are constantly losing cas- 
es, they do constant harm and consume 
millions of dollars that might have been 
either saved or spent in helping rather 
than hindering the cause. It is these 


Success inCtass Work at Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship Predicted srom Scores in Test VI (atettigence) 





-= Students who passed the course; o+ Students who failed. 
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also approaches the ideal. In almost failures who make the work of the suc- 


all cases, those high in test are high 
in grades and vice versa, and of the 
11 exceptions 10 are just over the line. 
This chart clearly proves the utility of 
this test in determining a man’s ability 
to pass the course before his enroll- 
ment, saving thereby much needless ex- 
pense. 

This chart shows the relation of tests 
to individual success in selling insur- 
ance. Points toward the right indicate 
high scores in the tests. Points near 
the top of the, chart indicate high suc- 
cess in selling. A perfect chart would 
group all the successful salesmen and 
all high in tests in the upper right hand 
quarter, and all of the unsuccessful 
salesmen\ and all low in tests in 
the upper right hand corner. Note 
how nearly this chart approaches 
the ideal. There are but 16 ex- 
ceptions in 123 cases. If tests 
consuming but one hour’s time will 
add to our ability to judge the probable 
success or failure of a prospective ag- 
ent without consuming weeks or months 
of his time and money and that of the 
agency or company \employing him, 
only to find out then what we may with 
a high degree of probability predict in 
advance, it is certainly, a most eco- 
nomical use of an hour’s fime to all con- 
cerned. This is m true when a 


cessful agent difficult. 


Second. The prospective agent who 
can be given confident assurance that 
it is possible for him to succeed will 
be more encouraged to take up the busi- 
ness than he has heretofore when he 
well knew that the great majority of 
those entering the business were fail- 
ures. 


Third. The agency or company hav- 
ing confidence that this new material 
can be developed into successes will be 
far more justified in training and back- 
ing such agents than formerly when 
only a few out of those entering the 
business were likely to remain perma- 
nently. 

Two outstanding difficulties have hin- 
dered hitherto those who might have 
been successfully undertaking the busi- 
ness: 

1. We did not know how to select the 
probable successes. 

2. We had no proper means of start- 
ing them out equipped for the business. 

How many who might have made suc- 
cessful life insurance salesmen who 
liked the idea of the business have been 
kept from it because they did not know 
and knew we could not tell them wheth- 
er or not they were qgalified to suc- 


ceed; and they did not know either 
how to find prospects or what to say 
to those they could find. The Carnegie 
Bureau and the Carnegie School of Life 
Insurance Salesmanship are helping to 
solve these problems and are certainly 
making progress. 
Importance of Distribution 

Selling or distribution is of growing 
importance in business in America, In 
any new country, the first thing is pro- 
duction and later in more settled coun- 
tries such as America now is, distribu- 
tion becomes of growing importance. 

At the last meeting of the Association 
of Life Agency Officers it was pointed 
out that in 1850 but 2 per cent of the 
people in America were engaged in 
distribution; in 1918, 7 per cent, or 
three and one-half times that number; 
and that to distribute $1,000 worth of 
goods, the number of people required 
has increased 50 per cent in 20 years, 
whereas to produce $1,000 worth of 
goods the number has decreased. Au- 
thorities have stated that for every $9 
we pay for a manufactured article in 
this country, one-half the amount, or 





$4.50 is the cost of distribution, as 
against the cost producing it, which 
roughly is as follows: 
NE a nba xed case eeorebee sews ie $1.00 
| RO OP Ee ee er ret 1.00 
Factory Overhead ...........e++. 1.00 
Administrative Expense ...,..... -75 
DOee SE ests ban ewead addawseees .75 
re $4.50 


Cost of distribution from jobber to 
ultimate consumer 


COGS OO COURINIOE. cobs cccctaces $9.00 


In addition to the millions engaged 
in the general processes of distribution, 
and besides the fact that ability to sell 
even one’s Own services is a universal 
need, there are between 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 persons in this country ac- 
tually engaged in selling as an occupa- 
tion. 
The. Importance of Salesmanship in 

Life Insurance 


In the business of life insurance, sell- 
ing is of the greatest importance. Of 
the something over $370,000,000 expend- 
ed by life insurance companies in ad- 
dition to taxes, adjustments in value 
of securities, etc., $273,950,994 is spent 
among its sales force. Indeed, the 
greatest financial rewards in the busi- 
ness of life insurance go to those who 
sell it. 

Salesmanship Can Now Be Learned 


Fortunately, coincident with the need 
for better salesmanship in insurance, 
have come means of supplying this 
need. Following the establishment of 
the Carnegie School of Life Insurance 
Salesmanship, under the auspices of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers 
and the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, such a school has been 
established at Denver University and 
a similar course has recently been con- 
ducted in San Francisco by the Car- 
negie School faculty, from all of which 
559 have already been graduated. New 
York University has established a simi- 
lar school to begin January 1, The 
students while attending classes are re- 
ceiving not only the principles of in- 
surance but actual experience in sales- 
manship. The following amounts of 
insurance were written by some of the 
recent classes while learning salesman- 
ship, most.of the members of which 
were novices in the business, or en- 
tirely new to it, and during periods of 
nine or eleven weeks only, the first two 
weeks of which did not include solicit- 
ing: 

Spring term 1921, Carnegie 


Institute, Pittsburgh 76 - 

members about ......... $1,000,000 
First Denver University 

Class, 54 members...... 1,183,000 
San Francisco Class, 9 

weeks, conducted by the 

Faculty of the Carnegie 

School, 110 members.... 2,820,000 


Again the experience of one agency, 
that of Law & Roberts of West Vir- 
ginia, from January 1, 1920 to April 30, 
1921, being built up principally from 
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Carnegie School graduates, is an illu- 
minating illustration of the value of 
such intensive training: 

Number of Carnegie grad- 

uates in Agency 29 
Total number of months 

under contract 

(Equal to the experience 

of 25 agents for one year 

and. ten months.) 
Total written business.... $5,705,698 
Total business already paid 

for 3,904,907 
Average written business 

per month per agent.... 
Average paid business per 

month per agent 19,925 
These records include all of the agents 
who are gradwates of the Carnegie 
School—not a selected few. Thus these 
courses so recently started are already 
pouring into the business a stream of 
permanent and _ successful partially 
trained men and women—those who 
know how to find prospects and how to 
convert them into policyholders—not 
temporary agents and failures. 

In the Carnegie classes alone, stu- 
dents have come from 44 states, and a 
number of provinces in Canada and one 
from Japan; and from 68 different com- 
panies. 

It is also interesting to note that 
through these schools which your As- 
sociation has helped to organize not 
only has life insurance salesmanship 
been successfully taught, but to the 
surprise of many, the schools have suc- 
ceeded from the very start. They have 
been self-supporting and have not been 
a drain upon the institution furnishing 
them. 

Life Insurance First to Teach Practical 
Salesmanship 

It is gratifying that for the first time 
in the history of education, salesman- 
ship has thus been practically, inten- 
sively, and successfully taught. While 
many of narrow vision still cling to 
the expensive and wasteful trial-and- 
error method and sneer at the idea of 
salesmanship as a science and at the 
idea of its being taught, until some 
better method of supplying successful 
and permanent agents can produce re- 
sults to compare with these records, 
these results speak for themselves and 
must rank as the beginning of a real 
solution of the greatest problem con- 
fronting the progress of life insurance. 

The Training Here to Say 

Relatively recent as has been the 
training of even our professional men, 
derided as was for many years the idea 
of teaching agriculture, for instance, 
the progress of the trained man in 
every other department of industry is 
a proved fact. Moreover, it has been 
most gratifyingly demonstrated in the 
case of life insurance selling, at this 
rather early period, that the time spent 
in training is not only rapidly made up, 
but the trained man soon passes the 
untrained as, on the whole, the college 
man does the non-college man. It is 
safe to predict that those who sneer 
at the idea of training the life insur- 
ance salesman will be desperately 
struggling a decade or less hence to 
equal his production. If this is not so, 
then this is one vocation not helped by 
training; where the past experience 
can not be gathered by those skilled in 
the process and imparted te the novice 
at a great saving of time and where a 
scientific study of the business does 
not aid in eliminating failures to the 
great benefit of all concerned. 

National Association’s Educational 
Work 

Our Educational Conferences and 
Sales Congresses and Sales Talks have 
been a great aid to new and old agents. 
The fifty-four Sales Congresses so ably 
conducted by President Thorpe and his 
co-workers have been practical, actual, 
educational sales conferences and have 
reached 25,324 people. 

Increasing Number of Educational 

Methods 
Many companies are adopting new 


28,380 


plans or improving their methods for 
training new or old agents by requiring 
them to attend meetings at the Home 
Office; by correspondence courses; by 
holding educational conferences in the 
field, and in other ways. 

Educational Books Available 

The many educational books now pub- 
lished or sold by the National Associa- 
tion is a further index of how this de- 
mand for better life insurance sales- 
manship is being met. The various 
text books issued or published by com- 
mercial book firms is further assisting 
those who wish to become experienced 
in insurance or some of its specialties. 
The following books have been pub- 
lished by Harper Brothers or are in 
preparation as their insurance library: 
“Meeting Objections,” J. A. Stevenson; 
“House of Protection,” G. M. Lovelace; 
“Strategy of Selling Life Insurance,” 
E. K. Strong; “Practical Methods of 
Selling Life Insurance,” J. A. Steven- 
son; “Inheritance Tax Insurance,” F. 
W. Ganse; “Functions of Life Insur- 
ance,” G. M. Lovelace; “The Approach,” 
J. A. Stevenson; “The Close,” J. A. 
Stevenson; “Principles of Life Insur- 
ance,” G. M. Lovelace. 

This list of publications may be great- 
ly augmented by reference to page 4 
of the official program of this conven- 
tien, *' 9 
Importance of Carefully Preparing the 

Presentation of Life Insurance 

Perhaps the need for study in the 
presentation of the case for life insur- 
ance may be illustrated by this sugges- 
tion: Investigation shows that the time 
that the average successful insurance 
man actually spends in presenting the 
idea life insurance to his client is 
probably but about one hour to an hour 
and a half each day, It is said that 
the working bee actually works but 
twenty minutes each day in gathering 
honey from flowers. Like the bee— 
though probably not so industrious— 
the time spent by even a successful 
solicitor in preparing his material in go- 
ing to and from his prospect’s place of 
business in calling repeatedly, may run 
into hours while actually to present the 
case and make a successful sale may 
consume only a few moments. Just as 
the lawyer must sum up in an hour the 
case that has occupied years of prepa- 
ration—so the time actually occupied 
in presenting the case for life insur- 
ance to a prospect is very short. Should 
not the lawyer—and certainly the sales- 
man—utilize these precious moments 


to the best advantage—and how can he . 


do so without careful preparation and 

anticipation, as far as possible, of the 

difficulties, and learning to overcome 

them from those who have successfully 

met them? 

Motives for Entering into and Remain- 
ing in Life Insurance Selling 

During the year, through the Car- 

negie Bureau of Personnel Research, 
an eifort was made to ascertain— 

(a) What most attracted persons to 
life insurance selling as a voca- 
tion, and ’ 

(b) What were the strongest mo- 
tives for continuing in this occu- 
pation? 

Replies to inquiries, which, accord- 

ing to instructions, were sent in un- 


signed, were received from 373 agents. - 


A full report of the replies may be had 
by request to the chairman of your 
committee on scientific salesmanship, 
but some of the more noticeable facts 
will be of interest here: 

‘From 257 replies to the inquiry “Rea- 
sons for Entering Life Insurance” 
Good Income 51% 
Social Service 
Unlimited Opportunity.... 
Independence 
Pleasant Work 

From 191 replies to the inquiry “Rea- 
sons for Continuing in Life Insurance 
Selling”: 


Interesting Pleasant Work 651 27% 

From 373 replies to the inquiry 
“What Reason Would You Give For Ad- 
vising a Man to Enter Life Insurance 
Selling”: 


Good Income 
Social Service 717% 
Independence 30% 

It will be noticed that while natural- 
ly the income to be derived is the prin- 
cipal motive, the social service motive 
follows next in all cases and ranks 
not only far above any of the other 
dozen or more reasons given, but very 
close to the income motive itself. 

It is interesting, too, in comparing 
Tables 1 and 2 to note that while of 
those originally entering: the business, 
6 per cent believed it would be interest- 
ing work, 27 per cent of those con- 
tinuing found it to be so through actual 
experience. 

It is also noticeable that the social 
service of life insurance selling ap- 
pealed not less but rather more strong 
ly to those after experience than be- 
fore. 

Among reasons given by 108 persons 
for hesitation about entering the busi- 
ness are: 

. Lack of confidence 

. Result of poor agents.. 

. Leaving a salary 15% 

. Insufficient knowledge.. 11% 

. Dislike selling 9% 

. Uncertainty about new 

undertaking 9 8% 


Considering reasons 1, 3, 4 and 6 as 
fundamentally the same, it is interest- 
ing to consider that the difficulties that 
account for the reluctance of a ma- 
jority of those answering, can be, and 
have been met by the Carnegie and 
similar schools, which in itself will 
ultimately remedy the prejudice against 
the business created by poor, ill-select- 
ed, and untrained agents. 

There are vocations offering large 
opportunities for social service but 
little financial reward—the ministry, 
teaching, social work, etc. There are 
others affording large financial reward 
but work of small social value. It is 
life insurance selling that combines, in 
a rare degree, work of the highest 
value to society, serving as no substi- 
tute ever can its deepest needs, and 
financial rewards in direct proportion 
to the good accomplished, The largest 
income goes to those who by doing the 
most’ business best serve these needs, 
just as that physician has the largest 
practice, as a rule, who most success- 
fully heals pain and cures disease. 


88% 


35% 
27% 


Need of Organizing the Extending of 
Uses of Life Insurance 


With the falling off of business we 
should be studying, as other executives 
in certain lines are doing, through some 
central organization, the extension of 
present, and the development of new 
uses for life insurance. In some way 
the companies together should bring 
before national bodies the needs that 
life insurance can supply—as, for ex- 
ample: 

Its use in helping credit before the 
Credit Men’s Associations, the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, the National 
Chamber of Commerce, and other sim- 
ilar institutions. 

It should bring before the Housing 
organizations of the country methods 
by which life insurance may help in 
the purchase of homes, by wiping out 
the mortgage of deceased buyers and 
leaving the home clear to the widow. 

It should bring before the National 
Board of Charities and Corrections, the 
National Conference of Social Agencies 
and other national and local education- 
al bodies and hospital boards, and be- 
fore those in charge of the community 
funds in the thirty-five cities now hav- 
ing them, how life insurance may be 
used for bequests. 

It should bring before national, state, 
and local bodies of women, including 
women’s clubs, the aid that life insur- 


ance may be in the advancement » 
women by insuring women and havin 
men appreciate the economic value of 
the life of a housewife, until even the 
farmer, who would not fail to insure 
his barn, prize cattle, the home, as wey 
as himself, will consider also the eg. 
nomic value of his wife and Perhaps, 
on a whole, prize her more accordingly 

It should bring before our education. 
al bodies methods by which life insur. 
ance can assist in the education ot 
children. 

It should bring before national ang 
local Chambers of Commerce, Boards 
of Trade, legislative bodies, commer. 
cial agencies, credit associations, the 
press and public generally, how the 
needs for stabilizing business organiza. 
tions, corporations, partnerships, and 
individual businesses may be met by 
life insurance. 

It should bring before the forty ang 
fifty thousand young men and wome 
who yearly come from our colleges, the 
importance, dignity, social service, ang 
emolument, of the profession of life 
insurance. In this way the true life 
insurance salesman will be directly 
helping credit, home owning, social bet. 
terment, the advancement of women, 
the education of children—in serving 
by the most scientific method known 
the fundamental needs of Society anj 
of America. 

Life insurance men, whether Com. 
pany executives or field men, do not, 
as a whole, yet appreciate and conse 
quently use the research methods that 
they so cheaply or wisely could, to de 
velop the distribution of life insurance, 
including the selecting and training of 
the sales forces. The mathematical— 
medical statistics and the investments 
of life insurance rest upon a sound 
basis. And why should not so greata 
business, spending $300,000,000 upon its 
distribution, spend a few thousands, at 
least, yearly in thorough, definite, scien- 
tific investigation of its sales problems, 
not as separate companies, but togeth- 
er? If an industrial establishment ofa 
fraction of the size and of far less im- 
portance to Society will spend hur 
dreds of thousands yearly upon re 
search and experiment, and find that 
it pays to do so, why should so little 
be spent by life insurance companies 
and with so little co-operation in solv- 
ing a common problem? 

As a matter of fact, the experiment 
ing is constantly going on—as witness 
the excessive turnover in life insurance 
sales forces—but it is by individual 
companies and agencies continuing the 
old trial-and-error method instead of 
working together to get accurate facts, 
as they have in gathering their mortal 
ity data, and to discover definite rem 
edies when they are indicated. 

That a number of companies through 
the Life Agency Officers Associations 
and the enlarged Carnegie Bureau of 
Personal Research are combining to do 
so, and are meeting with encouraging 
responses, often from new small but 
alert companies, is gratifying, and wil 
certainly produce results far beyond 
the outlay. 

What time per call per agent could 
be saved if we could break down the 
ignorance of and prejudice against, 
public resistance to the idea of life ir 
surance, due largely to ignorant, care 
1688, or worse salesmanship methods 
of the past? This can be done até 
tremendous saving by organized efforts 
of companies in combination, rather 
than by the slower and more expensivé 
methods of the thousands of individual 
agents in their personal solicitations, 
and would not only help the salesmal. 
but would result in a vast saving 
the marketing cost. : 

It is gratifying that there is 4 _ 
position on the part of companies af 
study and later, we hope, advocate 0? 
methods that will assist life insurance 
salesmanship, and to utilize our 
research institutions, who saw the oft 
importance of this work before the 
cers, of great companies, 
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Why Advertise Life Insurance? 


When Life Insurance is so popular that the companies must needs get 
permission of the state to write as much as they can—why advertise? 


I. 


ty 


Life Insurance is based upon the most wonderful and the most precious things in the world—upon 
human life; upon the product of life and labor; upon human affection; upon that upward and 
forward looking disposition of man to look into the future and to provide for it. Life Insurance 
must grow, as knowledge grows, as human affection grows, and as men learn to enter into and 
possess, for themselves and for their children, their rightful heritage. Would you know more of 


To tell the busy people what time of day it has become in the economic 
world. The man who needs Life Insurance and does not insure should be 
shown (whether he is from Missouri or elsewhere) that he is a “slacker.” 


“The man who needs Life Insurance” frequently does not know it,—does 
not know what Life Insurance can do for him. He needs to be shown. 


But the companies are writing too much now! Why push for more? Did 
you ever hear of INPBRTIA? Inertia is the ingrained laziness of inanimate 
things. A great effort is required to start them moving; but once started a 
lesser effort wi'l keep them moving. Keep the Life Insurance car moving. 


The public is educated by success. It attracts, it pleases, it draws men. A 
new generation is growing up all the time; they need to be shown. 


Life Insurance is also growing in knowledge of human life under differing 
conditions; in the methods of gathering, investing and disbursing money; 
and in its ability to serve human life. Life Insurance companies are becom- 
ing storehouses of knowledge; they should keep their doors open. 


Life Insurance was at first interpreted very narrowly—insured was insured 
as long as he continued paying andconformed to the many conditions of 
his policy. Many life insurance policies now include: 


INSURANCE OF LIFE. 

INVESTMENT OF MONEY. 

INSURANCE AGAINST TOTAL DISABILITY. 
INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTAL DEATH. 


ANNUITY PRIVILEGES FOR INSURED AND 
BENEFICIARIES. 


MANAGEMENT OF TRUST FUNDS. 
PROTECTION OF THE ESTATE. 


Life Insurance ?—Inquire of any Agent, or Branch Office of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346-348 Broadway 


Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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(Moses:—Persuader of AMDden 


> 


Some of the greatest stories of successful 
salesmanship ever printed are contained in the 
Old Testament. Get out your Bible some day 
and read them up. Take Moses, for example; 
the finest salesman and real estate promoter that 
ever lived. Observe the way he handled the 
Promised Land Company idea. There were the 
Israelites, enslaved for centuries by the Egyp- 
tians; helpless, hopeless, friendless, engaged in 
working for Rameses the First, and immersed 
in the difficult occupation of manufacturing 


bricks without straw. 

When all of a sudden along comes Moses, 
suggests the idea of a Promised Land, leads them 
out of their regular quarters into the Great 
Desert and keeps them pledged to the idea for 
nearly forty long years. Consider the fact that 
promoting had not been invented and that Moses 
was unable to show them either blue prints or 
prospecti—he had none of the typographical 
paraphernalia of the man who sells Florida 
orange lands or Texas oil wells—all he pos- 
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sessed was his line of argument and a Supreme 
Faith. 

It is “going some” to sell a proposition of this 
kind and to keep it sold for forty years in the 
face of tribulations and difficulties—but read the 
story for yourselves. We can admit there have 
been other great salesmen. 

Columbus was such a one, but all he had to 
do after putting over his New World Sale with 
Queen Isabella, was to resell the idea to a crew 
of sailors for a paltry sixty or ninety days, 
whereas Moses had to dust off the counters and 
sell his idea over and over again for nearly forty 
long years, in spite of the fact that summer or 
winter, during all this period, none of his “cus- 
tomers” ever even caught a glimpse of the land 
which was promised ; met anyone from that dis- 
trict, or saw any signposts pointing out the way 
and thus proving, at least to a degree, that there 
was such a place anyhow. 

The whole question of successful salesmanship 
in life settles right down to a very few consid- 
erations—three, to be exact. First:: How much 
faith have you got in the things you are selling 
and in yourself? Second: How intelligent are 
you on the subject? Third: How much work 
are you willing to put into it? On these three 
considerations hang all the Law and the Profits. 

We do not gather that Moses was necessarily 
a college graduate, or six feet two, or that he 
had his clothes pressed every night, but what we 
are sure of is that he had Faith, lit up by a three- 
thousand volt Enthusiasm; .and, furthermore, 
the testimony seems to show that he persistently 
worked at the job, and when you engage in the 
business of selling, whether it be ships or shoe 
strings, bridges or beads, lead pencils or life 
insurance, or yourself, spend a little time once in 
a while thinking about Moses and the Faith and 
Courage that made him a Dominant, Fearless, 
and Successful Personality in one of the most 
magnificent selling campaigns that history has 
ever placed upon its pages. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey 


Forrest F. Dryden, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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